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ABSTRACT 

Each year, the Office of Migrant Child Education, 
Arizona Department of Education, participates in a Teacher Exchange 
Program with other states. Prior to these visits, arrangements are 
made with other states to send teachers an^ administrators on an 
observation tour of their Migrant Child Education Programs, 
Objectives are to provide: an opportunity for state educational 
agencies to share training techniques, materials, and procedures 
through practical application and on-site observation; and training 
to develop resource personnel to assist in the state educational 
agencies' development of future inter- and intrastate programs as 
funds become available. Observation reports required by participants 
engaged in this Teacher Exchange Program enhance the interstate 
agreements regarding curriculum dissemination and exchange of 
teaching ideas and techniques. In 1976, 13 participants traveled to 
California. Thirteen Migrant Child Education Projects were 
represented by a teacher or a program coordinator recommended by the 
administrator of the project. The group was led by an administrative 
consultant from the Office of Migrant Child Education. The 
participants' observation reports are given in this document. (NQ) 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
ARIZONA-CAUFORNIA TEACHER EXCHANGE TOUR 



The office of Migrant Child Education, Arizona Department of Education, wishes to 
acknowledge the outstanding educators from Arizona who participated in this annual 
program. It was a privilege to travel with such dedicated and profession?! people. Thank 
you Jessie, Rita. Ray, Virginia, Johanna, Kristinc, Rebecca, Leanna, Scott, Paul, Joyce 
Ann. and Joan. 

The week of April 19-23, 1976 was certainly enjoyable and educationally rewarding. We 
appreciate very much the hospitality and courtesies extended to us by the California State 
Department of Education personnel and other educators with whom we met. 

We especially want to thank the foUowing people who took time to answer our questions or 
be with us: Dr. Leo Lopez, Chief, Bureau of Migrant Education, State Department of 
hducation, and his Assistant Superintendent and Director, Manuel Ceja; Hector Soils 
Director of Region VI Migrant Education; Keith Thomas, Region VI Coordinator; our 
tuli-time escort, Pe^gy Duncan, District Resource Teacher at ElCentro; Ann Monge, 
Resource Teacher at Calexico; Mr. Corona, Resource Teacher at Heber, and Alicia Duarte' 
Resource Teacher at Brawley. The Superintendents, principals, teachers, aides, students, and 
all other school personnel were very kind and cooperative, making our tour pleasant and 
successful. 

.Or. Leo Lopez and his staff administer the Migrant program in California through seven 
regional offices, serving all agricultural areas of the State. Another region may be added 
soon to serve migrant fishermen. About 49,000 F.T.E. migrant children were served during 
n.scal 1 976. The Region VI office in El Centro serves the Imperial Valley. 

In touring four districts, we visited six elementary schools, two junior high schools, two 
high schools, and two migrant Health Clinics. All the visiting participants felt that they had 
received an excellent overview of the Migrant Program in California. Among points of 
special mterest were the State-funded Eariy Childhood Education program, the Grace 
Ransom Reading program, and the Multi-cultural materials and activities. Two manuals were 
brought back to Arizona to be reproduced and distributed to each participant and other 
teachers and administrators who request them. They are Solutions in Communication by 
Leonard Olgum, on English sounds which are difficult for people with a Spanish-spealdng 
background, and Training Manual - Migrant Education Tutorial Aide, prepared by Butte 
County Superintendent of Schools, Region II Office of Migrant Education, Oroville 
Calitornia. ' 

The office of Migrant Child Education, Arizona Department of Education, would like to 
mvitc visitors from California or any of the other states to observe our migrant program and 
give U.S a chance to return the courtesies and hospitality shown to us. 

Each of the participants considered the tour a valuable educational experience and brought 
something back from California that will help in the classroom, as can be seen by their 
reports in the following pages. 
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I am vei7 pitetul tor having IkkI ilic opportunity to patticipato in the MJ7(> Arizona 
Migrant Ciiilil Toadicr l-xcliangc witli California. Tlio ohscmtion ol' tlio scliools anJ 
Migrant i'rograni supportive licaltli lacilitics was well planned. Our Calil'ornia hosts' were 
most generous with their time anil explanations. Special thanks go to l>eKfiy i:)uncan 
Mr. R. Barela, Ann Monge. Mr. Weber. Mns. Duarte, Mr. Corona, anil iill the other 
ailministrators, teachers, aiiles. ami stuilents who shared .so mueh with us, A very speci'il 
appreciation is given to Keith Thomas. Instructional Services Coordinator Region vj wlio 
wa.s our mast gracious guide throughout the entire time. It was an outstanding personal and 
professional experience. ' 



General Ob.scrvations ol" the Migrant Program 

The initial orientation, upon arriving in I-l Centro, was provided by Mr. Hector Solis 
Regional Director of the Region VI OITiee of Migrant liducation. Mr. Solis gave an overview 
ol the Cahlornia Migrant Program. The state is divided into .seven regions. The program 
openites under the Calilornia Master Plan which provides a delinition to determine the 
eligibility ot migrants. 

Migrant students are classified into six groups. Class One and Two children are mobile 
mterstate and instrastate. Cla.ss Three's are former migrants. Cla.sses Four to Six arc the 
.same as Classes One to Three, but these are assigned to migrants engaged in fishing. Migrant 
funds are disbursed Irom the State level to the Region level. The entire program has two 
major components: an Instructional Program and a Health Program. Trom this point the 
orientation concerned it.self with Region VI. Region VI has 12 districts in which 41 schools 
are located. Our ob.servation was of four of these districts. There are approximately 5 000 
migrant students in Cla.s.ses One to Three. Of this number, approximately 3,000 to 4 000 
iire clas.sified as mobile and receive first priority for services. 

The Migrant Personnel in Region VI include 175 Instructional Aides, 28 Supportive Services 
Aides (also called Community Aides), 10 Resource Teachers, and 6 Regional Staff. 

Of the 3,000-4.000 mobile migrants, about 95 percent are Spanish speaking. Within this 
^oup, almost one-hall are monolingual, speaking very little or no Cnglish. El Centre is near 
the center of a large agribusiness area. The migrant workers plant and harvest lettuce 
broccoli, sugar beets, cantaloupe, cotton, and other crops. The migrant population peaks 
between November and March. Although the area has three or four growing seasons there is 
a definite decline in migrant student population beginning in April and continuing through 
May. Because there is a very low student impact during the summer months, the district 
does not otter migrant summer programs. 

Instructional Aides almost consistently work in the classroom. If the migrant population is a 
large proportion ot the class, the aide becomes a general as.sistant to the teacher in all the 
instniction which the teacher plans for the class and usually stays with that one class or 
teacher for the entire day. 

If there are only three or four migrant students in a classroom, the aide comes to the 
clas.sroom for a certain amount of scheduled time - usually 30 to 40 minutes per 
student - to work with the students on a one-to-one, or small group, daily basis The aide 
assistance can be in any one of the four areas of the Instructional Program: Oral Language 
Reading, Math, and Science. However, throughout the observation, it seemed evident that 
Oral Language and Reading received the most emphasis. 
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It should be noted here that, almost without exception, all the schools I observed provided 
many supportive services through many sources of funding. The migrant students receive 
not only the Instructional Aide support provided by migrant funding; but, they also have 
the supportive services provided by the district through special state-funded programs and 
other Federal programs. Significant among these are: 

ESL Classes - Small groups of students work with an ESL teacher and aide. Any child who 
speaks little or no English qualifies for these classes. The instruction is for approximately 
40 minutes per day. From myiy^.^^^i^^ations, I did not see any Spanish-speaking child left to 
"cope" on his own in an English-speaking classroom. In addition to the ESL classes, there 
usually is a bilingual aide in the classroom. 

Bilingual Classes — Certain districts emphasize this more than others — the others have the 
ESL classes only. The bilingual classes provide oral language, reading, and writing instruction 
in both Spanish and English. Awareness of culture is emphasized through such activities as 
singing, dancing, and art. 

Early Childhood Education — This is a state-funded program providing much assistance, 
through materials and personnel, for enriching educational experiences of students from 
kindergarten through grade three. 

Title I - Many of these programs are in Reading. Migrant students can be enrolled in these 
programs if they need help in reading. 

In addition to classroom assignments. Migrant Instructional Aides can be assigned to an 
ESL teacher, a bilingual teacher, or any special program where a number of migrant 
students are enrolled. 

The Community Aides serve in a coordinating role between home and school. They are very 
involved in the Health Program component which provides dental, medical, and vision care 
for Migrant Program students. These aides make home visits and make the appointments 
with the supportive health services. The Community Aides are also responsible for 
maintaining all migrant records which are sent to terminal centers. In some high schools, 
migrant counselors are now in pilot programs. Plans are being made to provide mobile 
counseling service next year. Some high school migrant students are in work-study 
programs. These programs are designed to keep students in school by providing them with 
paying jobs. 

Not too much reference was made to Parent Advisory Councils. Some schools seemed more 
involved with parents than others. Some remarks were made about the difficulty of getting 
parents interested. Such activities as having pot-luck dinners or buffets were said to be 
successful. 



Observed Schools 

Because most schools do have features that are similar, the general observations of the 
Migrant Program were given above to avoid redundancy in reporting the visit. In the 
following list of schools, specific features, or "highlights" of programs are noted. 



Washington Elementary - El Centra 

coordtaates the rather voluminous JoT^! Z,S£ .^,°LL''S'p"^,^SS. 

John F. Kennedy Jr. High - El Centra 

was beautiful! descnbed it. The organization of teachers and students 

Central Union High School - El Ceniro 

'^^ri^s^^^^ S'^'j ?/Ste'-si-dTr"" ^'"^ 

Rockwood School - CalexicG 
Bilingual classes are available for students in ornHpc v ^ \u a ^ • ^ 

The students get two hours of ^ 
language arts in their dominant " ' 
language and one hour in the 
language they are learning. Throu^ 
team teaching, each teacher is a 
model" of the language. There is no 
mconsistency through interpretation 
switching. The Parent Advisory 
Council at this school meets once 
each month. 

Calexico High School 
Calexico 

What a treat! We observed the 
La Estudiantina. This is a group of 
high school students, including some 
migrants, who perform as a musical 
group. Each student plays an 
instrument and sings. They have 
performed in Washington, D.C. and 
other places. A marvelous group of 
young people! 
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Heber Elementary School District - Heber 



This district is in a fast growth period. Many of the facilities are new and quite beautiful, in 
the Jr High the Home Economics room and the Wood Shop were very well equipped. It 
was interesting to observe both girls and boys in these classes. The boys seemed as pleasea 
with their just-baked pies as the girls were with the hammers and saws. The library was 
fantastic - it even had a loft area - and much AV equipment. A Title 111 project was the 
source of much of this and a Title II project was an elementary media center where 
System 80 plus many other materials were available. 

The school has self-contained, team-teaching, and open classrooms. Migrant aides assist 
students with such things as individualized math through the Long Beach System and the 
Merrill Tape Program and reading through the Ransom System. Approximately 80 percent 
of the kindergarteners are Spanish-speaking. The aides assist with the Let's Learn Language 
oral language program. 

Migiiel Hidalgo School - Brawley 

The ratio of teachers and aides to students was impressive. In grades one to three there are 
approximately 25 students per class with two aides assisting the teacher. In addition, the 
migrant aide comes in to give extra help to the migrant students. Many teacher-maue 
materials were seen in the classrooms. 

Oakley School - Brawley 

A bilingual third grade was doing a cultural awareness lesson. Multi-ethnic dances were being 
performed. These students were just beautiful going through the intricate steps of Mexican, 
Hawaiian, and other dances. 



Migrant Health Facilities 

In addition to observing the school programs, our group toured the Loma Linda Dental 
MobUe Clinic in El Centro and the Clinica de Salubridad de Campesinos. In both facihties, 
migrant students can get dental care for a flat fee of S50 per student, paid by the Migrant 
Program The latter facility also provides family planning and certain emergency care. 



Conclusion 

While taking part in a teacher exchange, one is always aware of what is being learned and 
especially how it might create positive change. Comparisons and contrasts are made withm 
the Umits of a person's own background and program. The observations were very 
interesting and there were some ideas which I feel can be tried. 

For the invitation to participate in this project, 1 extend my sincere appreciation _ to the 
Arizona Migrant Child Education Department. To Dr.J.O. "Rocky' Maynes Director 
Migrant Child Education, thank you for planning the teacher exchange. To Mr. Don Brmk 
Administrative Consultant, thank you for being such a helpful guide throughout the trip, 
and, to my school, thank you for granting me the leave. 

As one California teacher said to me, "I wish we could do this." Teachers can benefit so 
much from an exchange of ideas. 
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Fourteen Arizona educators, all of whom are involved with the Arizona migrant program 
were privileged to visit and observe classrooms of Southern California schools in action. This 
visit occurred during the week of April 19 to 23, 1976. 

Mr. Donald Brink, Educational Program Specialist, from the Arizona Department of 
Education acted as leader and coordinator for the group. 

Wliile Arizona's office for migrant education is located, totally, in Phoenix; California has 
several regional offices. Among these is the Region VI office in El Centro, California. 
Therefore, the group headquartered in El Centro at the Holiday Inn. Accommodations were 
excellent and the hospitality shown by the Califomians as well as the carefully organized 
tour, made the visit a one thousand percent success. The participants felt especially 
indebted to Mr. Keith Thomas, who devoted his entire time to directing the tour. 

MD >t of the teachers arrived at EI Centro by plane around noon on April 19th. Mr. Hector 
Solis, Regional Director, extended his greeting in the afternoon meeting and introduced 
others from office. 

Due to the hour difference in time, the Arizona teachers felt some relaxation from the 
regular routine with activities starting an hour later. 

Peggy Duncan, El Centro Resource Teacher, led the tour through the El Centro schools that 
are most involved in migrant education. There are about 930 Class One, Two, and Three 
migrant children in the El Centro system. Of these, 100 are Class One migrants, their first 
year in El Centro schools, while 450 are in Class Two. 

Washington Elementary School is a 
target school. The Early Childhood 
program is used in K through 3. The 
same is true of Title I. A bilingual 
program has been started in the 
kindergarten during the 1975-76 
school term and one more grade will 
be added yearly. Parents decide 
whether their children are to be 
enrolled in this type program. 
Currently, one-third of those enrolled 
are Anglo. Apparently youngsters in 
these programs are never retained. 

The migrant program is strictly 
supplementary and these students 
also enjoy all the benefits any other 
district youngster has. There are two 
reading labs and two oral language 
labs especially for migrant pupils. 
. They are pulled from the regular 
classroom for 45-niinute periods. 
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There is a well stocked resource room at the school. The Grace Ransom reading system is 
utilized and teachers can obtain packaged materials from this room for each pupil in the 
individualized reading program. Each packet contains items chosen to meet the child's 
particular needs. Level tests and profiles of progress are part of the assistance provided by 
the resource room. Moreover, aides receive training in conjunction with the use of this 
room. 

At Kennedy School, the middle grades are in a large, open room where team teaching is 
utilized. Four groups of students are in this program. There are about 17 in each 
group, placed according to reading levels. Learning stations are used to implement work 
necessary to maintain and improve skills. 

In the afternoon, the youngsters return to a rather self-contained situation. Title I, as well 
as district money, funds these programs at Kennedy School. 

Classes at Central High School were visited on the afternoon of April the 20th. This school 
has seven aides and one migrant counselor who tries to prevent dropouts by finding 
part-time jobs for these students. At this time, 41 students are participating in the 
program. 

A pre-aigebra math room drew special attention. Three levels of pre-algebra are offered. 
Youngsters are sent to a higher level whenever ready. The migrant aides stay in the room 
while students do the changing. 

The next room offered reading classes with the assistance of two Title I aides. The Globe 
Book Company provided most of the reading materials for the room. Considerable reading 
was also done in library books chosen freely by the students. 

El Centro has a dental resource available for migrant youngsters. Here teeth are repaired or 
maintained at a nominal cost. Seven clairs are available. The facility is known as the Loma 
Linda Dental Clinic. 

On April 21, the group motored to Cale xico, located on the Mexican border and across 
from Mexican. In the schools that were visited, 95 percent of the children are of Mexican 
heritage. 

After being welcomed by Mr. Richard Barela, the chief administrator, the participants were 
directed by Ann Monge. She is the resource teacher for the Calexico Unified School 
District. She was ably assisted by Emily Palacio, who was acquainted with every aspect of 
their program. 

Jefferson and Rockwell Elementary Schools feature a bilingual project, limited at this time 
to K-3. Two-hundred and twenty-four pupils are involved. The program is voluntary. At the 
end of last term, about 98 percent of the group elected to stay in the project. 

The District hopes that the volunteers will be made up of persons 50 percent of whose 
dominant language is Spanish; and the other half hopefully will consist of English speaking 
persons. Team teaching is featured with one teacher known as a Spanish model and the 
other the English model. 

The morning session for Grades Two and Three in the reading-language arts block is an 
ungraded situation. During the first semester, youngsters read for two hours in their 
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dominant language and one hour in the other. But during the second semester, the two-hour 
block IS m the non-dominant language and one hour with the dominant language. 

In the afternoon session all students are taught in the same langauge. The model teachers 
take turns in providing two week units in the language they represent. To make sure 
learning is occurring, there is a preview-review session in the pupils' dominant language. 

A screening device known as C.T.B.S. - a California test - is used to determine in which 
anguage a student is most proficient. The Open Court phonetic approach- is utilized Oral 
language development is stressed at the same time E.S.L. is being used. The Spanish 
language-reading program is based on the Santillana Publishing Company materials. Also, 
Victoria, Preparandose Para leer is used. 

Instructors from a San Diego college evaluate the program and the individual teacher's 
cttectiveness each week classes are in session. 

One hour was spent in visiting the Calexico High School. The instruction of a musical group 
was observed. The greater part of the hour was spent in listening to several numbers for 
which they are well known. 

After lunch, a tour of the Heber School District was scheduled. Mr. Fred Corona, Heber 
blementary resource teacher, ably conducted the group. 

Heber. a district with a rather small enrollment during the 60's, has grown rapidly in the 
last tew years. Mobile classrooms were utilized until permanent buildings were erected Now 
the school has several large, new buildings which are well planned for the program Once 
again the school population is 95 percent Spanish speaking. The district provides for 
37 teachers and 22 aides. 

Much of the funding comes from Federal programs such as Early Childhood Education and 
the Migrant Program. Plan S.B.-90 for K-4 and enrichment for the disadvantaged is funded 
for the 300 students enrolled. Additionally, there is a bicultural, bilingual program Some 
teachers are paid one-half by the Migrant Program and one-half by Title I. 

Team teaching is featured iji the lower _and middle grades with an open type classroom 
Reading and math are taught in homogeneous groupings and the other subjects are taught 
with heterogeneous groupings. Children who cannot cope with that type of situation are 
taught in self-contained classrooms. Upper grades are also in self-contained classrooms. 

Since 217 of the pupils are Class One and Class Two Migrants, nine migrant aides and two 
community aides are made available through Migrant funding. There is no pull-out program 
so the aides instruct under the supervision of the homeroom teacher. Mr. Corona provides 
in-service training for these aides. 

The last school district visited was Brawley, California. Farming around Brawley typifies 
areas where migrant people are likely to be found. However, many families who were truly 
migrant a few years ago, have now become permanent residents. 

This is a K-8 district with enrollment of about 3,550 students. The State provides 
76 percent of the supportive money. Other support comes from Early Childhood Education 
Title 1, and Title II. 
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One hundred and forty-four teachers staff the classrooms and resource rooms. One hundred 
and thirty-three aides are involved in the program, of which 25 are migrant aides. Three of 
these are community aides, one is a health aide, and 2* are instructional aides. 

The district resource teacher, Alice Duartc, provided the group with assistance and direction 
in finding school locations and in finding various classrooms where some of the 415 migrant 
pupils were busily learning. 

Mrs. Duarte supervises the migrant aides and provides in-service training for them. These 
aides, who are mostly bilingual, are recommended for the positions by the resource teacher. 
They are high school graduates and they are required to pass a proficiency test. 

The classrooms for observation were in the Oakley School. For special help in reading, the 
Scott-Foresman Special Practice Kit is utilized as well as materials known as Programs for 
Individualizing Instruction by Bamell. 

Grades 4-6 have their regular aides plus one migrant aide who goes from room to room. 
Two regular aides, one migrant aide, and parent volunteers work with the K-3 program. 
Thirty-four percent of the Grades 4-6 group and 21 percent of the Grades K-3 group are 
migrant. Also, migrants are pulled from the room for 45-minute sessions of specialized 
instruction. This includes the E.S.L. program. 

The individualized math program is based on the Long Beach system which features 
constant maintenance teaching. 

It almost seemed a discrepancy, but the sixth grade level has the largest proportion of 
migrant youngsters. Most of the help provided for this group is in oral language 
development. 

A media center, or resource library, is staffed by a certified teacher with assistance from 
various aides. At tliis center, basic materials are filed in large folders which the homeroom 
teacher may check out for assistance in the teaching of various units. Children may work in 
the resource room, too. 

The visit to Brawley concluded the week's visitation program. Certainly the trip was of 
benefit to the participants who generally gathered a good deal of information. Moreover, a 
social program, put together by Mr. Brink and Mr. Thomas, was an enrichment experience 
for participants. 

As a participant, I am truly appreciative for the opportunity granted me by Mr. Andrew 
Dail, Chief Administrator at Mohawk Valley School, and by the Office of Migrant Child 
Education, Arizona State Department of Education. 
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ARIZONA'S MIGRANT CHILD EDUCATION 
TEACHER EXCHANGE WITH CALIFORNU 
1976 



Johanna Haver 
Avondale Junior High School 
Central Avenue and La Pasada 
Avondale, Arizona 



INTRODUCTION 



Im J.? - A ^T" ^ir^^ *° ^ worthwhile experience for me. My reading 
H 'considerably enhanced next year due to much of wSa I 

observed m the schools we visited. I was especially impressed with the empSis p Jed on 
oral language development, the opportunities children have to appreciate the Mexic^ 
culture, as well as the incredible organization of programs evident in each school 

I am grateful to Dr. Maynes and the Migrant Child Education Division of the Arizona State 
f^r'tS SnT'°" this^ducational experience. Mr. Brink desexles tpedal cr d 
tor tak ng such good care of us. I felt proud to be among the group of participants who 
were always positive and enthusiastic. Mr. Keith Thomas, ImpeiSl Count? cSnator of 
Migrant Education, was the perfect host. I hope he enjoyed 'our company as much as we 

We arrived in El Centro on Monday, April 19th. Most of us flew via Air West from Phoenix- 
^t^Hec^L-Sf "/"r 'Tu ^-^ '^'f'^'^^' ^•^^ Holidarinn l^d then°mefbr eny 

Tere welcomed to Z-^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ""'T'^ °^ E^"'^^*'""' this time we 

EanT Etoion r r Valley and given general information about the structure of 

a'^'q^n^edtttLch^otSr.'""" '''' °' ^"^ ^ ^P-^ '^---g 

I. Tuesday, April 20, 1976. 

Peg«^'?unca; 'mrtf'^\^^ Centro Elementary School District. We were introduced to 
? tT' Resource Teacher, and Keith Thomas who remained with us 

throughout the week. They explained much to us about Migrant Education in Califomfa as 
well as facts concemmg the El Centro District. »-auiornia as 

■ California Migrant Education is divided into seven regional offices. Imperial County is one 

lse"^3 whole nS"' Imh"" T '^'"f ' '° Class Sne in lude 

Serent frn^ r? I'' '^'u'^ '"'STate from state to state; Class Two is 

iilHr. 0^°"',f'^ssp"« that the parents migrate within the State; Class Three are the 
children of fie d workers who have become residents of the district, simiia? to Se fwe-vear 
migrants in Anzona. Each district has a project director to ™e the Se^en^ 
Government sponsored programs, which include Early Childhood E^ucat on English as a 
Second Language, Mentally Gifted Tinor Program, Grace Ransom SnTproVam 
Bilingual Education Title I, as well as Migrant Education. The programs seemed tTbe 

Tzona The°Ti^r'' '^'''V'''".,^''' Tlf'' '^""^ ^^^^^^ af so'^oSen is The c ^e in 
Arizona. The aides are usuaUy paid one-half by the district and one-half by the program. 

Sh ^rhool!^^ ''"'"'^'^ '^'f elementary schools and two junior 

nnte. On. T J ^u- ^PP'^.^'^^^'^^y ^30 children who have been identified as MiSs 
Classes One-Three in this distnct. One hundred r.r. considered Class One. We were 2fn an 

T4lZZt'TmTA Sroup. 55-60 percent are MexLn-L^erican" 

Ji-4U percent are Black Americans; five percent are of other origin. 

The Parents Advisory Committee was reported to us to be quite active. A booklet written 
in both Spanish and English, prepared by Peggy Dun can' provides inFomaticm' for the 
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parents on how they can help their children to succeed in school. The parents are 
encourar^ed to make school visitations. The booklet explains all the benefits available to 
their children through the California Migrant Program. 

The aides in this district, as well as in all the districts we visited, are trained by the resource 
teacher, whose primary responsibility is to present in-service workshops to the aides. The 
resource teacher does not work directly with the children. The aides must pass brief tests 
before they are hired. They spend a month being prepared by the resource teacher to work 
with the children. 

The El Centro District is applying for Bilingual Education funds; however, many of the 
parents are against this program. The Spanish speaking parents fear that their children will 
not learn English if Spanish is part of the curriculum. Another objection is that there is a 
high percentage of Black children whose language and reading problems would possibly be 
compounded with the addition of Spanish. The Bilingual Program would be offered to the 
children in this district on a voluntary basis. Parental consent would be required. 

The first school we arrived at was Washington Elementary School which is comprised of 
grades K-6. It is a target school with pilot programs. An aide is available for every two 
teachers. This school has two readmg labs and two oral language labs. In the latter, English 
as a Second Language is taught. Some of the aides work in the classroom with specific 
Migrant or Title I children, while other aides remain in the resource rooms and provide 
additional mstruction to children who have been pulled out of their regular classrooms. 
There is no problem scheduling children to be taken out of classrooms. The classroom 
teachers appear to be quite accustomed to the arrangement. 

At this time we were introduced to the Grace Ransom Reading Program. The entire school 
participates in the testing, which lasts one full morning and is given three times during the 
school year. The teachers designate the level at which each child is to be tested. If it is later 
discovered that a child was tested at the wrong level, he is retested the followmg week. 
From these tests individual profiles 
are made. The classroom teachers are 
then able to compile their own class 
profiles. In many classrooms I 
noticed the Grace Ransom group 
profiles on the wall. Each level is 
printed on a separate class sheet. 
Each child is listed on one of those 
sheets. The skills are coded. This 
enables the classroom teacher to 
order materials from the Ransom 
teacher which meet the exact needs 
of an individual or group of 
individuals in that particular 
classroom. The Ransom teacher's 
responsibility is to sort out the 
materials and make them available to 
the teachers. We visited Ransom 
rooms in many of the schools we 
visited. They contain an abundance 
of reading games, books, and 
activities. It seemed all the Ransom 
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rooms had the same materials. We were told that the program has taken two and one-half 
>cars to set up. People from the outside presented in-service workshops to the teachers and 
are still making frequent visiis to the schools. 

We walked through two oral language labs. Here v/e saw each aide working with 4-5 
children. They were practicing English. One aide was using picture nashcards to elicit the 
response ' does not have any" from the children. Each card presented a different situation 
in which the children could use that phrase. I was reminded of the children in Avondale 
Who so often say "gots no." Another aide was asking the children about pictures which 
enabled them to practice using descriptive words in English. The children appeared relaxed 
and happy. They all participated in the oral exercises with enthusiasm. 

In the afternoon, we visited John F. Kennedy Elementary School. We went to a very large 
open room which was divided into eight centers. There was a mixture of 5th and 6th 
graders who seemed to be working on individual assignments. One teacher was instructing 
one large group about first aid. We were told that the Grace Ransom Reading Program it 
being used in this school. The children are divided into language arts blocks. 

The next stop war. Central Union High School. We visited a reading room. There were no 
children present The two aides and two teachers explained some aspects of their reading 
program. The children are grouped according to ability and special interests. An aide was 
correcting spelling tests. One child had missed almost all of the words. She explained that 
he had dyslexia. It was impossible for him to do better. I wondered why he was expected 
to take tests he could not possibly pass. However, she assured me that he does well on his 
other work. 



II. Wednesday, April 21, 1976. 

the mornuig in the Calexico Unified School District. The population of Calexico is 
13,000 people with 4,800 pupUs enrolled in the schools. It shares a common border with 
Mexicah Baja California, Mexico. Approximately 92 percent of the population are 
Mexican-Americans. The district operates four K-6 elementary schools, one K-3 elementary 
school, one junior high school, one high school, and one continuation high school. 

We met Dr. Barela, Superintendent of the Calexico Unified School District. He gave us 
general information concerning the Migrant Program in the schools of that district The 
children are not pulled out of the regular classes. There is individualized instruction in the 
classrooms. The Grace Ransom Reading Program is used. There are ten categorical programs 
which some of the migrants qualify for. The programs are consolidated. Good health 
services are available to all the children; the Migrant Program provides extended services for 
those who quahfy. The junior and senior high schools are more dependent on migrant funds 
than the elementary schools. At one school there are as many aides as staff. 

We proceeded to Rockwood Elementary School and met Ann Monge, Resource Teacher 
She was very enthused about the CID Elementary Bilingual Program which is in its first year 
ol operation in that district and involves two elementary schools. It is limited to the K-3 
levels with one group of 28 pupils per grade. A total of 224 cliildren participate. The 
children must be volunteered by their parents. Each group is directed by one bilingual 
teacher and a bilingual instructional aide. A resource teacher at each of the two schools 
coordinates the project. 
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Professors come in to observe this project as often as once a week, then meet with the 
individual teachers. The Open Court books for bihnguals are among the books being 
utilized. The children whose dominant language is Spanish learn the Spanish system of 
reading in the first grade and then the English system in the second grade; the children 
whose dominant language is English do just the opposite. There is one Black boy in the 
program who came in the fall to Calexico from Pennsylvania; since that time he has learned 
to speak "beautiful" Spanish! A CID test is used for norms. A review-preview method has 
been adopted. There is a great deal of in-service for both teachers and aides. The teachers 
help make decisions. The program appeared to be extremely well planned and carefully 
watched. Eventually this project will be extended over grades K-6, 

We visited a classroom where Spanish dominant children were learning to read English. They 
were divided into separate reading groups. They had already learned to read Spanish and 
appeared to be doing well with the English books. One little boy was acting as a tutor to 
another little boy. They were quite interested in the story they were reading. 

We hurried over to Calexico Higli School in order to hear and see the "Estudiantina'' 
perform. They are a group of high school students who sing and play typically Latin 
instruments. They presented several Spanish numbers to us. I was very impressed. They 
were very entertaining, thoroughly enjoying their music. Many moved in rhythm to the beat 
of the songs. Many of us bought records of the group. They are famous throughout the 
United States; Calexico is extremely proud of this group. I felt our own young people in 
Avondale should have more opportunity to enjoy the music of Mexico. 

After lunch we drove to the Heber Elementary School District. We passed fields of 
asparagus. The poor housing we saw in the area indicated that Heber is a depressed area. 
The school building appeared old and had obviously been added on to. I suppose I expected 
to see depressed teachers with too few materials; I was in for a pleasant surprise! 

We met Fred Corona, Resource Teacher, who gave us information about Heber. The 
population is 95-97 percent Mexican-American. Due to a huge influx of industry, Heber 
experienced incredibly quick growth in population. The California Migrant Program 
provided the much needed portable classrooms. Of the 87 school employees, there are 
22 aides and 37 teachers. Early Childhood Education is used as an enrichment program for 
grades K-4. There is a great deal of state funding in this district, since this is a low income 
area. The district liires on a reimbursement basis; then, it must hve up to the service 
agreement. Parent involvement is encouraged. There is a parent advisory committee which 
meets, regularly. There are 217 pupils in this district who have been identified as Migrants 
Class One and Class Two. 

We visited an open classroom for fifth and sixth graders. 7 he children are divided into 
blocks of 27-30 pupils. Two aides are available to all of these groups. No pupils were 
present due to parent-teacher conferences. The teacher we met is bihngual; her second 
language is Chinese. She puts emphasis on oral language development. She said she insists 
that the children do their lessons orally first. The written work is so much easier for them. 
She said that her class is half migrant. She was very enthused about her job and her 
students. 

The attitude of teachers and aides seemed to be unusually good at this school. They all 
appeared to be quite proud of what they were doing — as they had every it to be. The 
Grace Ransom Reading Program is used extensively in this district. I visit i junior high 
science room which contained every type" of science equipment imaginable i experiments. 
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The teacher told me that the students from Heber Junior High School tend to excel in 
science at the high school level due to the experimentation available to them at that school. 
It is so much more interesting and impressive for them to make their own discoveries, 
rather than read about them in books. I noticed a System 80 machine which a student can 
use independently to practice figuring math problems. It indicates whether an answer is 
right or wrong, but flashes only correct answers. The children in grades 1-3 are ungraded; 
instead, skills are checked off. The traditional ABC grading system is begun in the fourth 
grade. 

Our last stop for the day was Loma Linda Dental Mobile Clinic in El Centro. Here we were 
able to see the excellent facihties made available to children in accordance with the 
California Migrant Program. 



III. Thursday, April 22, 1976. 

Our last day was spent in the Brawley Elementary School District. There are approximately 
144 teachers in this district with 133 aides, of which 25 are migrant aides. They perform 
the duties of tutorial aides, but are assigned to specific teachers. The ethnic breakdown is 
68 percent Mexican Americans, 30 percent Black Americans, and two percent other ethnic 
origin. We were told that many come here directly from Mexico and then migrate to other 
places in the U.S. Both Title I and Title II funds are available to the schools in this district. 
Early Childhood Education exists in two of the schools. 

At Miguel Hidalgo Elementary School we met Alice Duarte, Resource Teacher. She took us 
on a tour of the school and provided us with an abundance of materials. She gave us copies 
of the Grace Ransom individual and class profiles at 19 different levels. Also, she provided 
me with a six-page list of materials and where they can be purchased. I plan to use this list 
in ordering materials for next year. Most of what we observed in this school was similar to 
what we had seen in the other schools. Children are pulled out of classes for English as a 
Second Language instruction. There is one aide per classroom, with a separate migrant aide 
for every three rooms. This school was preparing to give the Grace Ransom Reading Tests 
for the third and final time this year. The school has a parent volunteer program. The class 
load is approximately 25 children per teacher up to the sixth grade; there are 32 children 
per teacher at the sixth grade level. 

In the afternoon we were entertained by small children in a bilingual classroom at Oakley 
Elementary School. The children performed the Mexican Hat Dance, a Hawaiian dance, and 
finally a Russian dance to the accompaniment of Mexican music. 



CONCLUSION 

I returned to Avondale very enthusiastic about my experiences in Imperial Valley. I plan to 
offer a more extensive program of in-service for the aides in Avondale next year. Mr. Brink 
is sending each one of us a booklet, used in the schools we visited, concerning the training 
of aides. I will make good use of it! I am convinced that bihngual education should exist in 
communities with a high percentage of Mexican Americans. However, I feel the project 
must be set up carefully and gradually extended, as in Calexico, in order to be successful. I 
plan to encourage our district to offer more Mexican oriented activities to our pupils. I 
want them to be as proud of their heritage as the Mexican American children we observed 
in Calexico. 
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FINAL REPORT ON THE 1975-1976 



ARIZONA TO CALIFORNIA TOUR 



OF MIGRANT PROGRAMS 



Scott A. Mundel! 
Eloy Elementary District No. 1 1 
P. O. Box 728 
Eloy, Arizona 
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I wish to express my sincere thanks to the Arizona State Department of Education, and its 
Migrant Child Education Division, for the opportunity to participate in this Migrant Teacher 
hxchange. It proved to be one of the most valid single educational experiences 1 have ever 
participated in. 

I wish to express special thanks to Donald J. Brink for the excellent assistance he rendered 
us during the tour. 1 wish to especially thank him for the calmness and patience he 
maintained under often adverse circumstances. 

This tour was comprised of three basic components, which were: staff briefings classroom 
and site visitations, and informal group discussions in a variety of settings. In all districts we 
visited we were given a briefing concerning the general characteristics of the district by an 
administra tor or some other knowledgable person. We were then taken on a tour 'of the 
relevant classrooms and other areas in the schools. These tours and briefings led to a great 
deal ot after-hours discussion within our group, which in the end was perhaps the most 
valuaole part of the tour. During the course of the tour we also visited two health facilities 
on a walk-througli basis. 



Monday, April 19, 1976 

Monday was basically a travel day and, for this reason, no school site visitation took place 
We were however, given an introductory briefing by Mr. Hector Solis the Director of the 
Migran Education Program for Regioh VI in which. El Centro is located. This briefing was 
primarily concerned with the basic structure of California's Migrant Program. 

In the course of the briefing we learned that Cahfornia, unlike Arizona, is divided into 
several separately administered "Regions." Each of these regions has its own Director and a 
comp ete sta.f, under the Director's supervision. In addition to these regions, there is a 
complete staff group at the state level, with a State Director. As you can see, this gives 
Lahtornia a much larger and more complex administrative structure than that under which 
the schools in Arizona operate. 

Each region operates through its own fiscal agent, which in most cases is a county school 
superintendent s office. All funds appear to flow from the Federal level, through the state 
-office;- to- the - regional office, arid from there through "the fiscai " agent to the schools 
themselves. Funding in California, as in Arizona, is based on written proposals. 

Mr ,S->lis also explained the system used by California to classify its migrant students. 
Cahtornia classifies its migrants as either Class One, Class Two, or Class Three Migrants 
Class One, or interstate migrants, contains those students who travel with their parents or 
Jegal guardians in search of employment across state lines in a twelve-month period 
Class Two Migrants are those who travel within California in search of employment without 
crossing state hnes. Cfass Three Migrants are basically the same as our own "Five Year 
Migrants. These classifications are important because the bulk of migrant sei^ices are 
provided to Class One and Class Two Migrants in California, with Class Three sei^iced only 
after the others have been taken care of. This system was very similar to our own. 

We further learned that the Migrant Program in California is restricted to strictly 
supplementary activities. Local school districts are required to spend exactly the same 
aniount of money on migrant students, exclusive of Migrant funds, as they spend on any 
other student in their district. Schools must also demonstrate a strict maintenance of effort 
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During this briefing, and throughout the remainder of our tour, it became glaringly apparent 
that Migrant Education in California (and Education in general in that state) was funded at 
a much higher level than Arizona. One example of this is the fact that each Regional Office 
and its staff is funded at a much higher level than many of the district level migrant 
projects in Arizona. 



Tuesday, April 20, 1976 

On Tuesday our itinerary was restricted to the immediate vicinity of EI Centre. Our tour 
inckided the Washington and Kennedy Elementary Schools in the El Centro Elementary 
School District and the Central Union High School. 

Initially, we met Mr. Keith Thomas, the Assistant Director for Region VI, who was our 
guide for the remainder of our tour. Incidentally, Mr. Thomas was our only contact with 
the Regional Administration for the remainder of the tour as well. 

Our first visit of the day was at the Washington Elementary School. Peggy Duncan, the 
Resource Teacher for the El Centro Elementary District, gave us a briefing concerning the 
general characteristics of the. district before we actually visited any of the classrooms at the 
school. She informed us that the district serviced approximately 930 migrant children in its 
classrooms. We learned that the district consisted of nine elementary schools and the union 
high school. 

A "resource" approach, on a supplementary basis, is used in this district with its migrant 
students. The majority of the migrant students are pulled out of their regular classrooms 
and into one of two language laboratories for work in the area of oral language 
development. Additionally, some students are serviced in their regular classrooms by a 
roving aide. 

Ms. Duncan explained that her duties were basically administrative in nature. Her job was 
primarily involved with the in-service training of aides and teachers, and not with actual 
work with migrant children. 

In addition to the tutorial aides who work with the children, a Community Aide was also 
assigned to Washington. Her diities consisted of parent c^ 
and other duties mainly in the health and attendance areas. 

After this briefing we were divided into small groups and were conducted on a tour of 
selected areas. During the tour, each group visited the two language labs, a regular classroom 
in which one of the tutorial aides was working, and the "Ransom Room." 

In the two language labs, small group instruction was being conducted. Each lab contained a 
certified teacher in addition to the aide. Primary emphasis was placed on oral language 
development in these rooms. A wealth of instructional material of many kinds was available 
in both of these rooms. 

In the regular classroom we visited, one of the other tutorial aides was working with a small 
group of students. The activity being conducted was apparently aimed at either reading 
improvement or oral language development. 
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had be^ ?ak^rpla?e" e r u^v si^^ or completely disrupt whatever activity 

stopped their regular activity in ordeTto Jon^erse ^fth l'''''''' ^"'^ '^'^^ "-ally 

d.ff.cult to estimate the actual effectivenes^orS: TnlTtrarprogrZ.^""^- 

^ Snf-;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Ransom itself 

m ongm, and the remainder is state and locaf °^ ^""'^'"g Federal 

This program was developed by 
Ur Grace Ransom and is apparently 
used in many of California's schools 
Basically, the program itself is a 
series of over 200 separate 
performance/behavioral objectives in 
the area of reading, a series of pre- 
and post-tests to measure student 
proficit.icies in relation to the 
objectives, and an excellent system 
tor remediating those deficiencies 
diagnosed by the testing program. 

Students in this program are tested 
in relation to the objectives three 
times a year. The results of these 
tests are then transmitted to the 
students' regular classroom teachers 
who compile profiles for each 
students needs in relation to the 
objectives. 

order to make this possible, each schoon^as a p ' deficiencies diagnosed. In 

This Ransom Teacher's sole responSuty Ts to colSn T'" '"'^ ' "^^"^""^ ^'^^'^her." 

which -can be used tj tea^rW^^^ 
materials are then produced in .uanti^and^^^^^^^^^^ ,t j^^s^^ectives. These 

^e"wX otrrn'^ t^etminT^k^ ^ i ^th"^-^^-^ ^^^Z^ 
Teacher, who compiles sufficient sets ofTnstLrtional . K '^'Z '° 

accommodate all students needing that ?yproT^5, t "'i-^^ w^^ ^^'^ ^P^^fi^d to 

three learning modalities are incfuded for^ach tud^n fn' ^Tl'' P°"^^'^' ^'^''^i^ies in 
put mto packets and returned to the re/utr ^ r '""^ objective. These are then 
students. '° the regular teachers for use in instruction of their 

Sltfjha'tT^^^^^ administered to each student to 

then tested for ski" mastery with adSalt tmrfv k^^^ Periodically, all students are 
mastery is demons ted. aa^itional instruction being given in the same way until 
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Since in our state the major problem area with C.U.E.S. seems to be the post diagnosis 
Si Ln ot defic nt skills, this program caught my immediate attention A system 
Sar o this would seem to go a long way toward solving the problems w.^i C^U_E.S^ 
Zhi^. \ have heard stated by a large number of teachers and administrators. C.U.E.S. is an 
excel e t ; tern for skm diagnosis' but seems to lack, in many cases, any provision for 
remediation This leaves the classroom teacher holding a very large and heavy bag. 

Our next visit was at Kennedy Elementary School. This school housed grades K-8 Here we 
Sed a team leaching room, an open classroom, and a "Migrant Study Room. Migrant 
Tid were wS^S in each of these areas. Four tutorial aides and one community aide were 
viorki'g wirh S children at this school. Two of these aides were stationed in the open 
classroom and one was stationed in each of the other areas. 

The focus of interest in the "team" room was the reading program. Since this was an eighth 
r^de rooni they we,e not using the Ransom Program, but had developed an eclectic 
propam of Iheir own. Their program also included skills testing of each student. 

When we entered the room, a large group instruction in social studies was being conducted 
by one of the teachers, so we were not able to see the reading pro-am opeja^o^ 
nf fhP feirhers did exolain the program to us, however. I was amazed by the wealth ot 
instruct on 1 matt^l t'^^^^^^^^ avaulbie to them. One excellent material which I examined 
wai r "Mainstream" tape program by Bell and Howell. There were also several excellent 
kits from Merrill. 

During our stay we also observed the room's aide working with individual students to 
clar"fy a set of instructions. It was not readily evident whether these were migrant students 
or not. 

We next visited the open classroom. Unfortunately, we entered only a few moments before 
Sents left In this room there were two migrant aides working with small poups of 
tdfntl tL largropen room housed both fifth and sixth grade students, as well as four 
teachers, and two migrant aides. 

Due to a lack of time, we only had time to skim tlirough the Migrant Study Room. Here 
we observed an aide-working with.a small, group _ _ „ 

Our next visit was to Central Union High School. Due to the fact that it was late in the 
?av mit of the students and teachers had already left for the day. We were told that the 
schoo l elbyed a "M pant Counselor" who counseled migrant students attempted to keep 
them from dropping fut of school, and sought to find them part-time jobs including 
work-study jobs. 

We also visited the school's Reading Center where an instructor and aides attempt to 
hnprove mSant students' reading skills. This room was also not in use; but most of the 
ilJ^^ructioTmater^^ seemed to be primarily geared to teaching reading in the context of 
the content areas. 

This was our last visitation for the day. We then returned to the hotel where a brief 
meeting to discuss the day ended our planned activities. 
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Wednesday. April 21. 1976 

?rp'Jnrn"''"'c f°'",^^d"esday included the Calexico Unified School District the Heber 
Elementary School District, and the Loma Linda Dental Mobile Clinic in El Centro ilTrl 
^X^r'' ^^'^ Superintendent o? Ca^eTic? u'nS 

clSsroon" '"'""'"^ ^'"^ ^" -'PP'^--tao^ services are cai^iertolrreguia; 

we L°d''p"e°vfou?iyTeS The M^' 'Tp ^ '"^""^ ^^^^^^^ ^o those 

primary LTSV^^l^^^^^^^^ ^l'SertK;i"ng^aI t^£r ^"^^^^^^ ^"^^^ 

^s^riS'^Ti',' rZeH '"T"''^ °f implementation and expansion in this 

progr;srth'rmi|"he grades! ' '''P""' ^° ^"^'^ '^^'^ as they 

testing program While in either component all instruction including reading is done in tLt 
Se°r .r'"!"^ opportunity is also given duringre'daT/o^L stud nt to 

utilize the other language. For instance, social studies is taught'in alternate two-weet un^^^^^^ 

• c^'oUuc^lf rn°sZirh'on1v°T^ ^^^^ was being 

S,or^ a diLssion 1^ "^''^ apparently English dominant. In the Bilingual 

i\uuiii, a aiscussion was held and questions were answered. 

9"-^^J^?'il lt0P - Wai^^ High School- where- we -had the-Dlea.nre -of-=,npnH - 

This district had a high percentage of migrant students and was additionally classified . 
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All of the school's facilities seemed to be very new and all were set up on the open 
concept. Each group of grade levels had its own pod with an attached media center. 

The Migrant Program in this district consisted of nine tutorial aides, two community aides, 
and one resource teacher. All aides apparently worked in regular classrooms. 

In spite of the fact that the school was built for open concept teaching, all areas had been 
divided up and most of the teachers were teaching in a departmentalized or self-contained 
mode. It was stated that they were evolving to the open mode. 

The media centers here really amazed me. Each was beautifully equipped and stocked. For 
instance, one of them had three, walls of study modules. One of these banks had math drill 
calculators in each module while another had a sight and sound viewer in each. What was 
most interesting to me was that most of the funds to equip and maintain these centers had 
come through one of the Titles. At least that was the statement made by Mr. Corona. 

Our last visit for the day was at the Loma Linda Mobile Clinic. This was a mobile dental 
trailer. All regular dental services with the exception of some m^jor types were performed 
here. It was stated that the Migrant Program contracted services for a flat fee of $50 per 
child treated. It was stated that all migrant students could receive this service at no charge. 



Thursday, April 22, 1976 

On Thursday, which turned out to be our last day of formal activity, we toured the 
Brawley Elementary School District and visited the Clinica de Salubridad de Campesinos. 
Our tour was begun by a meeting with the Superintendent of the Brawley School District. 
He in turn introduced us to Alice Duarte, who did an excellent job of conducting the rest 
of our tour. 

In Brawley, we visited a large number of classrooms which were involved in some way with 
the Migrant Program. These were mainly self-contained rooms at a variety of grade levels; 
but we did visit two ESL rooms. 

Brawley placed all except its community aides in the regular classroom. These aides then 
work with migrant students in all areas of the curriculum, as needed; Additionally, one aide 
is also assigned to each of the ESL rooms. 

Each of the ESL rooms we visited contained one certificated ESL teacher and an aide. Basic 
emphasis in these rooms was on language development, through the use of small group and 
individual instruction. 

In the vdiiuus seif-contained rooms we visited, the aides were working with small groups of 
students in a variety of subject areas. The techniques that they were using were the same as 
those now used by most teachers in Arizona when working with the same type of children. 

In Brawley, as in all of the other districts we visited, the chief difference between their 
schools and classrooms and most classrooms in Arizona was the almost unbelievable wealth 
of instructional materials and equipment. All of this was of the same basic type as is found 
in Arizona's schools; there was just a great deal more of it. 
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In ;• /"°f, •° ^ tlie Ransom Reading Program 

In addition to this, tliey were using the Clovis Math Program. The Clovis nrogrmrf was" 

exactly the same as the Ransom program in all of its operational eatures; ' ^0^^ 

tr n.Z . T °''''''r' '^''''"^ '•^"g^ °f rn.th skills. The m ten" Is 
p ' f '''T' J^"" i" ^"d disseminated fTom e 

Ransom Room. Apparently the operational techniques for both programs were the Tame 
All teachers that 1 questioned about these programs rated them as being very Xtive. 

?amnel'of Tlf;;'' I^! " r ^^'^-^hr°"gh tour of the Clinica de Salubridad de 

H.n^n c ' community clinic that offered a complete range of medical and 

na? fee o7^sn ""T 'T.°'^'"f '° '"'^^"^ ''^'^^^'^ were treated here for a 

nat fee of S50 per patient. Most of the services rendered were apparently dental 



Friday, April 23, 1976 

' "]f'!'"f.^° ^f^i^w visit with Mr. Solis was scheduled for Friday He 
however, cancelled this and so no activity except travel back to Arizona occuired on this' 



Summary 



Ihe'hoHv Tlv '° ^ '° interesting and important in 

sSLma^ ' ''"'^ °f ''"P°'-^^"f points i" the 



Basically, I found the instructional staffs in California to be very similar in almost all 
aspects to those found in Arizona. Except for the use of some" specific typ o 

idSf't ^.'''''/'^f -^'^'" ^"^^''^ ^'^^ ^"'l their instruc^onal orma's were 

Identical to those of Arizona teachers. I saw no really new or revolutionary instructional 

The main difference between our schools and the schools we visited were in the areas of 

The California schools generally seemed to possess much better facilities than the average 
stk°s etc" "" '° '''''' ^"'^ '^^"^^ equipped wUh sheWes' 

The average classroom we visited also had a greater variety and quantity of instructional 
materials than an average Arizona classroom. Their rooms had an amazing variety of 
mstructional kits, games, equipment, manipulatives, and so on. All rooms we visTed were 
also well s ocked with a variety of audiovisual equipment. I saw many pieces of equipS 
in the regular classrooms which I have only seen in specialty rooms in Arizona. ^"'P'"'"^ 

California had two specific instructional programs which I found to be outstanding These 
were the Ransom Reading Program and the Clovis Math Program. Neither of these Proerar^s 
were that different from Arizona's C.U.E.S., but the facilitieTand materials avaSleTor u^e 
in implementing these programs were outstanding. I believe that if this type of sunnort 
pro-am were provided for the C.U.E.S., we would have no trouble at S'Lplement.ng 
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Another thing that I found interesting about the California schools was the large number of 
Federal programs the schools we visited were participating in. Each of the districts we 
visited was involved in multiple categorical programs, many more than in most Arizona 
districts. For example, ElCentro listed at least nine different types of programs; Calexico 
and Brawley each had at least ten. These programs were meeting a wide variety of needs 
and were funded under a variety of Titles. The number of different programs 1 saw there 
led me to wonder whether most Arizona schools were taking full advantage of the assistance 
available to them. 

Basically, all of the above differences can be summed up by one word - MONEY. The 
California schools had much larger budgets than Arizona's schools. This is simply because 
they receive much better funding both at the state level and also the Federal level. I firmly 
believe that given the same monies to work with the migrant students, Arizona could meet 
or exceed the progi'amming we saw. 



General Evahiation and Recommendations 

I found this to be a very vaHd and worthwhile educational experience. I feel that, if nothing 
else, it has caused me to examine our own programs much more closely and to think much 
more deeply about the education of migrant children. 

Although the organization on the part of Region VI of the California Migrant Program left 
something to be desired, Mr. Thomas' kind assistance more than compensated for the poor 
planning on the part of the Director. The Arizona end of the planning was very well taken 
care of. All teachers and administrators in Cahfornia were also most helpful. 

One thing that did disturb me was the fact that we never really had a chance to acquire a 
true feel for any of the programs we observed. This was mainly because our itinerary was so 
full and our time so limited. I have found that to really understand a program, you need to 
take some time to work with it. The same is true for a classroom or a school district. 

I feel that we might have gained a much better understanding of the Cahfornia program if 
we had been allowed (perhaps a day) to team with one of the local administrators or 
teachers. If we had been able to go through a day in the program, I think that it might 
have considerably increased our usable knowledge and iinderstairidihg of this prograih. This 
might be something to consider for next year. 
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HHPORT ON CAUPORNU V,S.T OF M.GRANT PROGRAMS 

April 19, 1976 to April 23, 1976 



Jessie Y. Estrada 
Buckeye Elementary School 
210 South Sixth Street 
Buckeye, Arizona 
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We were welcomed by Mr Hector <!oUc d • 

through ugh schoo c'?.'' We observed c a J n ^i^it^d were in 

children irciasse o- - ''^^''"''^ ^^''^ theTe w e ' ' ,ol7^ kindergarten 

or the migrant children in Region vi . . 
All the aides are very well tnin«^ ^ ■ 

needed and is ako in I Resource Teacher places the mw f .T^^cher is certified 
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There were fifteen of us visitors and at every distnct we were met by tl. Res ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
Ind two migrant aides. They divided us^ntoj^^^^^^^^^ f We observed 

their district, observing ^^1^/^°°" ^^Jj^^om open classrooms, team teaching rooms and 
classrooms in session m aides either had a designated area 

bilingual teaching S.rant S nts oX^ utilized the pull-out system. In he 

in the room to work with the migrant stuaenw or y ^^^^^ 
pul -out system the migrant students leave home^m ™ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
?oom for only thirty to forty-five minutes at a ''^^'/"^ ^f the time they spend with 

hamony. This was evident in every classroom we visited. 

Mr. KeUh Thomas fro. ^^^.^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
Sstrlcts. Peggy Duncan, |1 JaT.^?^^ 

Resource Room and the Ransom R"™B "°^J' , B|ii„_ia, program in Calexico. The 
Ca exico Unified School Distnct, .bn=tf i„ some was it overlaps. The Calexico 

program worlcs closely with the '"f^^'J^Uh V^^'TLis for BiUngual and Migrant 
schfols are target P""' ^A"* bm^^^^^^ 

Education. Only bilingual "chers mterested "' ^5^ .^udren are tested to see ,f 

according to their language skUls. ....^^^^-^-i^smsgseaMK^^m^^^^^m 

In Calexico, we were fortunate to be 
entertained by ^^e . ^ish __schoo 
musical group "Estudiantina Their 
music is deUghtful to listen to They 
are the pride of their school, and 
rightly acclaimed because the 
students in the group are picked and 
they have to have a certain number 
of musical classes before they can 
loin the group. The group is halt 
made up by girls and half by boys 
They have performed m 
Washington, D.C., and New York 
The instruments used are: guitars, 
maracas, mandolins, a string bass, 
castanets, and tambourines. 
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Fred Corona, Heber Elementary Resource Teacher, gave us a I 
school. Their science, home economics, and industrial arts depi 
school. It is a beautiful and well planned school. 

Alice Duarte, Brawley Elementary 
Resource Teacher, gave us a tour of 
her district, and we were entertained 
by third graders. They danced a 
Mexican Dance, Hawaiian Dance, and 
Russian Dance to Mexican music. 
Their performance was greatly 
enjoyed by all. The children 
organized the room for the dances, 
put on their costumes, and 
performed well. Each child was well 
prepared for his part and the aides 
and teacher helped where needed. 
T he performance only took 
approximately twenty minutes. 

I was amazed at the organization of 
the classrooms and their neat 
housekeeping. All of the learning 
centers were well kept and the 
children moved quietly from one 
center to another. All of the rooms — — 
had beautiful bulletin boards and a very cheerful atmosphere. 1 
learn in all the classrooms we observed. 

I was very pleased to see that oral language is given high priorit 
that oral language is basic to learning. 

There is no summer migrant school because the majority of the 
their parents during the summer months to work on crops in oth 
is cooler. 

I saw and learned much while on our visit to California, and I w; 
the schools and their migrant programs. 
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1976 ON-SITE OBSERVATION 
MIGRANT EDUCATION 
REGION VI 
IMPERIAL COUNTY. CALIFORNU 



Ginger Harkin 
O. C. Johnson School 
1 2th Street & 12th Avenue 
Yuma, Arizona 



The 1976 On-Site Observation Tour was conducted in and around El Centro, California in 
Region VI of the California Migrant Education Program. Region VI includes Imperial and 
San Diego Counties, with El Centro as the regional office. 

As a coordinating teacher, I was particularly interested in observing other migrant programs 
since our school district had only this fall initiated a program of our own. The opportunity 
to learn such things as the organization of the various programs, the type of instruction the 
aides give and the training they receive, the classroom environment, and the materials used 
in instruction was invaluable to me*. 

Mr. Keith Thomas, the coordinator 
for instructional services, escorted us 
each day as we visited the schbol 
districts. He was very successful in 
making us feel welcome and in 
keeping us informed as to any aspect 
of migrant education. The resource 
and classroom teachers, aides, 
s u p e r i ntendents, principals, and 
project coordinators were equally 
gracious and helpful. 

During our stay we visited the 
migrant programs of the Brawley, 
Calexico, El Centro, and Heber 
School Districts. We also toured two 
dental and health clinics. 

Before describing the schools in the 
different districts, I would like to 
point out that similarities exist in all 
the migrant programs. In general, each school serves only Class One (Interstate) and 
Class Two (Intrastate) migrant students. Each school has a resource room staffed by a 
resource teacher, instructional aides, and community aides. Parental involvement is 
encouraged through membership in a Parent Advisory Committee. 




El Centro School District 

The El Centro School District has approximately 550 migrant students distributed 
throughout seven elementary schools, two junior high schools, and one high school. The 
migrant program has been in existence in the district for nine years. Other programs offered 
in the district include English as a Second Language (ESL), Early Childhood Education 
(E.C.E.), Title I, and Mentally Gifted Minors (MGM). 

The first school we visited was Washington Elementary School (K-6). The school has three 
mstructional aides and one community aide. Two of the instructional aides pull out 
students from the classroom to work in the Oral Language Labs. The remaining aide is 
assigned to classrooms, and the time spent in the classrooms depends on the number of 
students needing help. Most of the lessons are set up on an individualized basis. The H-200 
Series and the Grace Ransom Reading Management System is utilized as a supplement to 
the Scott-Foresman Reading Program. 
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The Oral Language Labs we observed are well equipped with materials, although both the 
primary and upper grades have to share the same classroom. Language Masters, headsets, 
cassette tape recorders and Singer Audio Studymates are being used. I observed several 
bulletin boards displaying information on the Mexican culture. 

The sixth grade math class we visited was a self-contained classroom. Of the 29 students in 
the class, six are migrants, and an instructional aide works with the six students for 
IV2 hours each day. 

The Kennedy Elementary School (5-8) is a newer school and has several kinds of 
classrooms; i.e., open, semi-open, and self-contained. The migrant program is both a pull-out 
system and a tutorial system, having four instructional aides and one community aide. If 
students are taken- from the classroom for special help, they are sent to the Migrant Study 
Room in groups of five students or less. Instruction with the aide is for a period of 
45 minutes. Oral English lessons are usually taught in these groups, and the McGraw-Hill 
Let's Speak English Program is used. 

The open classroom we observed contains 130 fifth and sixth graders. Four teachers team 
teach with the assistance of two migrant aides. When lessons are not given as a lecture, 
students are grouped around centers,. . Located to the side of the large room are smaller 
conference rooms where students may receive individual attention, or they may use the 
rooms for quiet reading. 

The seventh and eighth grade combination classroom that we saw is partially divided into 
two rooms by a wall. Some team teaching is carried out in the subject areas of reading, 
language arts, and social studies. The instructional aide works with her migrant students 
within the classroom. Available to the migrant students is a television for viewing 
educational programs and special events. 

Central Union High School was the third school we toured in the district. It is a 
combination of old buildings and newer, recent additions. The two classrooms we observed 
were the beginning ESL room and the Reading Lab. 

The beginning ESL room has one aide assigned to it on a full time basis. Fifty percent of 
the students in the class are migrants and have recently come to the United States from 
Mexico. 

The Reading Lab is a large room that can seat 40 students during one class period. Two 
migrant aides are assigned to the room at all times, as many of the students having reading 
difficulties are migrants. The goal of the reading program is for the student to gain one year 
of reading experience for nine months of instruction. Students are placed one year below 
their reading level at the start of the program so that immediate success can be achieved. 

The contrasts between the two rooms are very noticeable. The ESL room has very few 
visual aids and no bulletin boards. The only audiovisual equipment is headsets suspended 
from the , veiling and a tape recorder in the corner of the room. The Reading Lab, however, 
is filled with shelves of library books, magazines, and many different basal texts. The room 
is divided into several learning centers with such audiovisual equipment as Singer Audio 
Studymates, Psychotechnic Radio Reading Series, cassette tape recorders, filmstrip 
projectors, and record players. 
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?n°H"''^'"^' 'J ^^.' .^'^ ^^"^'^ instructional aides, one community 

aide and a migrant advisor. The advisor is responsible for keeping students in rhooTbv 

s^nt;oL=d^the^?hU^ - ^'-^ £ 



Calexico Unified School District ' " 

Calexico has approximately 1,200 migrant students; 30 percent of the students in the 
district are migrants. The migrant program has been in the district for eight years and ex sts 

districts we visited, the migrants are not as mobile in this district. Eighty percent of the 
students remain in the schools during the year. . b perceni oi rne 

The^ instructional aides work with the students in the classroom as there is no pull-out 

lSd"e^S"Ti^v^t°p^■'^''^ categorical progr..rs in the district. These 

E^ry^ChLlVod^E^u^^^^^ " ' '"""'^ ^P^"'^'^ - ^ Second Language, and 

SL!!.T^7°''/'"'''"''"^ ^^-^^ ^^^^^^'^ heavily involved in a voluntary 

b lingual education program for grades K-3. Because many migrants are enrolled in tl^ 
program, we were interested in learning more about the program. 

The goals of bilingual education in the school are to develop oral language fluency in both 
Spanish and English and to teach basic learning concepts in both languages 

5:vn°/.v' M° determine the language dominance of a child entering the program, the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure is given. The students are grouped according to thei? language dominance 
only m reading and language arts. Other subject areas are mixed dominance 

■ All the teachers are bilingual, but the languages are kept separate and the teachers will 
Si stnrsh'foTn"''';; ^t'^^^^Spanish. To explain further, a child will receive instr^ctTon 
m Spanish for a week with the Spanish model teacher and will then receive instruction in 
Enghsh for a week with the English model teacher. insirucuon in 

Those migrant cliildren in the bilingual program are not seen by the migrant aides! 

The classroom we visited was an ungraded second and third grade combination The 

-ctTn ^ri ^"'f ' ^^^"^ T"^^^ were praSg foT a 

Cmco de Mayo program by singmg songs. The desks are arranged in table groupings A 

A highlight of the day's activities was a visit to Calexico High School to listen to a 
performance of the "Estudiantina 'El Cid'," a student choral pour^Lk s ng ng was 
excellent, but the performance was even more unique because efch student accord panTed 
himself on a musical instrument. What a talented group! iccompaniea 
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Heber Elementary School District 



The Heber Elementary School District consists of a complex of schools, grades K-3, 4 and 5, 
and 6-8. Of the 715 students enrolled, 217 are migrants. The school has only recently been 
completed and features fully carpeted and well equipped open classrooms, a multi-purpose 
room, a library media center, and a K-.3 center. All the rooms have an abundance of 
audiovisual machines and aids. I was especially impressed by the equipment in the industrial 
arts and home economics rooms. 

Other programs available to the migrant students are Early Childhood Education (K-4), 
SP 90 (a state funded program set up to help disadvantaged children). Educationally 
Handicapped (EH), Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR), and English as a Second Language. 

The primary grades we observed are basically ungraded, and the majority of instruction is 
given througli team teaching in an open classroom setting. However, there are two 
self-contained classrooms of first and second graders and second and third graders. 

If a primary student should need special attention in a subject area, the teacher can send 
that student to the Media Center to receive an individualized program from the resource 
teacher. 

The Primary Media Center is well supplied with such materials as the System 80 (a 
programmed learning system complete with records, headsets, and slides), movie projectors, 
cassette tape players, electric typewriters, and filmstrip projectors. The teacher may either 
send students to the center to receive help, or the teacher may check out equipment and 
materials. Also available to students and teachers is a research and reading library. 

Most of the instruction given in the intermediate grades is through team teaching, although 
the individual teacher can decide whether to team teach or keep her classroom herself. 

The junior high school grade level is departmentalized. The students and teachers have 
access to an impressive library media center equipped with math digitors, study carrels, 
super 8 video tapes, filmloop players, and audio studymates. 

Brawley Elementary School District 

The Brawley Elementary School District consists of five schools, grades K-8, and has an 
enrollment of 3,550 students. Of these students, 415 are migrants. 

Serving the migrant students in the district are 20 instructional aides, two community aides, 
and one health aide. The aides are paid by the county in contrast to El Centro and 
Calexico. There the aides are district hired. 

The aides meet with their students in the classroom and work closely with the resource and 
classroom teacher on the type of instruction given to the student. The number of migrant 
students in a classroom determines the amount of time the aide spends with the students. 

In addition to the migrant program, the SP 90, Early Childhood Education, English as a 
Second Language, Title I, and Title II programs can aid qualified students having special 
difficulties. 
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The jWgitel Hidalgo Elementary School (K-6) and the Oakley Elementary School (K-6) were 
the two schools we toured in Brawley. Both schools are older schools, having conventional 
small classrooms with desks arranged in rows. 

The highest concentration of migrants is enrolled at the Miguel Hidalgo School In the 
primary classes 21 percent, or approximately five of the students in each class, are migrants 
in the upper grades, 33 percent, or approximately ten students, are migrants in each class 
Because of tlus heavy concentration of migrant students, an instructional aide works with 
students in each classroom much of the day. 

The ESL room we toured is arranged somewhat differently than the conventional 
classrooms already mentioned. The students study at centers, and the emphasis on learning 
IS developed around a bilingual and bicultural program. The manv displays and bulletin 
boards are evidence of this. 

Loma Linda Dental Mobil Clinic 

All districts we visited have excellent health programs for testing and taking care of vision 
hearing, and dental problems at no cost to the migrant family. 

The Loma Linda Dental Clinic is located in El Centro and is available to migrant students 
two days a week. At least ten students are seen each week. 

The mobile clinic is staffed by two dentists, two dental hygienists, and four senior dental 
students from the Loma Linda University. The services they provide include filling teeth 
extractions, cleaning teeth, and patient dental education. 

Clinica de Salubridad de Campesinos 

The Clinica de Salubridad de Campesinos is located in Brawley and serves as both a dental 
and health clinic. In certain emergency situations the families of migrant studeni:; can be 
seen by the doctors and dentists there. 

The dental services provided are similar to the ones provided by the Loma Linda Clinic The 
making of partial plates is an added service. 

The health clinic, a building adjoining the dental clinic, is maintained for out-patient care 
Nutrition and general hygiene information is also available upon request. 

In concluding my report of our on-site observations, I must say that I regret we were not 
able to spend more time in each school district. There was just too much information to be 
shared! cannot help but feel, however, that the short week touring the schools was 
beneficial to everyone involved. 
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REPORT FOR MIGRANT VISIT TO 
EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA 



Ray Gary 
Willcox Unified School District 
240 North Bisbee 
Willcox, Arizona 
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t Lfnl Llll °" -^ff visitation, each participant is allowed to share his experiences 
in written form with those who were unable to go. In this report 1 shall try to give a 
completely honest and personal evaluation of the things 1 both saw and did 

From the beginning, Mr. Don Brink was a kind and generous leader. He deserves all the 
praise that I, as well as the others, have given him in this report. 

Upon arriving Monday afternoon, we were met by the Regional Director, Mr Hector Solis 

iTs^emf lt% LT'^'VT' ' ''""^ °' ^'^^^ ^^"^^^ and^.owtst" help 

?rnn^ tu! ^ f ^'''^ '""'^^ ^"'P °' communication as one would expect 

Mr K^l tZ ^i^^ however, to assign 

Mr. Keith Thomas to serve us. He did a job that would be hard to surpass. He ser;ed as our 
director and host on the daily visits and as our friend and guide in the eveningr 'sing his 
personal car and time on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. We owe a debt of ^atifude 
to Mr. Thomas tor having made our trip a successful one. grauiuae 

well ifr^ohi^'H^ l°! r' '° ^' ^'"'^^ H^ber, and Brawley, as 

well as a mobile dental clinic and a health clinic - and all in three days. At each location a 
person was there to coordinate our classroom visitation and answer questions. 

The following is a day-by-day summary of our visitation. 



TUESDAY 

^rlv^^nn Tm .2.^0 '"r I''' ""'^ ^^e schools in El Centro 

uL? .J r I- ^'''^ Washington Elementary School. A rather large 

Most of the extra help is given in a "pull-out" system in which the student is pulled out of 

vSteH^'^ r'°°"' 'r'' uP'''" "^"^"y ^ °f the same room. We 

smal huT vtrt ° P'^"^'-^" and two ESL cla.ssrooms. The ESL classrooms were 

small, but very well organized, and seemed to be doing excellent work We were also 
allowed to visit the Reading Center for a few minutes. The'e we saw, for Je fir.: tTme 
Grace Ransom Reading Program that we were to see often in the next few days I wa 
working well for the teachers and the students at the Washington Elementary School! 

Jhl^lT.u°^ ^'l' ^'""'''y visited with three of the aides and 

obsen^ed them at work with the students. The first was working with several students in an 
office apart from the classroom buildings. She was working as a special tutor in the J^eas 
ctldre r"",r" -'f-^^^'P- We next visited an open cla'ssroom of middfe S 

children. Mrs. Camllo was the aide there and was doing the best job of helping the teacher 

wi?i ch'^rSrwfth'en '°"^;'h ' °" ^"^'^^^"^'^ '"^'^ halTspfcLuat 

with children. We then visited an upper grade combination room where two teachers one 

student teacher, and two aides were working with a very large group of children Only one 
of the aides was migrant. Her job was to give the migrant children the special' help they 
needed, during the class period. spci-idi neip iney 
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The last visit of the day took us to 
the Central Union High School. The 
plant was very impressive. We had 
the opportunity to visit only two 
classrooms. The first was a Math 
class where a very capable young 
man, Mr. Enrique Cervantes, was 
assigned to give special help in math 
to the several migrant students that 
were in the classroom through the 
day. We then went to the Reading 
Lab. It was closed for the day. All of 
the migrant people had already left, 
and there were no students in the 
room. Therefore, we looked the 
room over and talked with three 
reading teachers about their overall 
program. They have four centers, 
beginning with non-readers and 
ending with ninth grade reading level. 
They had what seemed to be a well 
developed program. 

WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday we drove to Calexico, a town about 10 miles to the south of El Centro, on the 
border of Mexico. We were first greeted by the local superintendent, and then escorted to 
the schools. We went first to the Rockwood Elementary School. There we met two ladies in 
charge of the Migrant and Bilingual Programs. We visited several classrooms. Most of the 
activities were pretty much the kind of things that we had seen the day before. There were 
some differences in the area of Bilingual Education. After visiting in a bilingual classroom, 
we met with the coordinator and asked how the program worked. We were informed that 
while the program was not Migrant, it is a very important companion to the Migrant 
Program due to the large number of bilingual students enrolled there. 

We left the elementary school and sat in on a special musical feast performed by the 
Calexico High School students. They are as good as any I have ever heard. This program 
was not Migrant, but very enjoyable. 

From Calexico, we traveled to Heber, a school in the middle of a fanning community. It 
was a large, sprawling plant. Mr. Corona gave us a warm welcome before we began a rather 
long tour. There were no children in the school — it was parent conference day. The 
teachers were nice, but since we could not observe, we really learned very little. We did see 
a marvelous Media center, well located and well stocked, as well as seeing again the Grace 
Ransom Reading Program. 

The most impressive part of the tour was the kindergarten teachers and aides. While there is 
no official bilingual program at Heber, these aides were in fact teaching bilingually, and 
apparently very successfully. There were several open rooms, working successfully in varying 
degrees. 
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mTiJ rr "® ^° ^' ' walk-through in the Loma Linda Dental 

Mobile Clinic, a large mobile dental clinic staffed by senior dental students and interns The 

horiittle S'r^^^ '° "^^^'^'"^ °' '"-h or 



THURSDAY 

On Thursday, we arose early and again left El Centro. We drove to Brawley, about 16 miles 
north. We were received by Mr. Weber, the superintendent. Mr. Weber was most helpfurHe 
gave us a lot of information regarding school population, state and Federal programs in' the 
district, the ways in which the Migrant Program works, and some suggestions foT hiring and 
training migrant teacher aides. One very good suggestion was to give an Adult Test of Basic 
Skills to each prospective employee. 

We visited two elementary schools. First the Miguel Hidalgo, where the aides move from 
chiss to class giving special help to the students on a daily and regular basis; and then to 
the Oakley E ementary School, where we saw only two classrooms One was a very nTcely 
decorated ESL room with two children working on niimeo sheets. The other was a bilingual 
room where the students were practicing their dances for an upcoming program. 

FRIDAY 

We were scheduled to have a closing session Friday morning with Mr. Solis. It seem, that his 
schedule was very full that day, and he asked that we not come. I was very disappointed 
However, Mr. Thomas did answer most of our questions. ypom^a. 

My overall improssions were, first of all, that we must have come at a bad time for the 

we™"vfrv hln '^'n?'' Mr. Thomas, the superintendents, principals, and school personnel 

ceref„r nnH • ' l"'"'^'-^' ^ hope to investigate more . 

carefully and incorporate or improve upon: 

1 . Testing for prospective aides 

2. Better preservice and in-service training 

3. A better ESL program 

4. A better overall reading program 

5. The use of community aides and home visitation 

If one may be a little critical, it seemed to me that schools needed: 

1. Better communication between the schools and the migrant administration 

2. More culture of the various ethnic groups within the classrooms 

3. . More bilingual teachers 
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I would suggest that future trips be planned so that the visitors have more time in the 
classrooms and spend less time running from school to school. 

I am grateful for having had the opportunity to make the trip and felt it was a worthwhile 
learning experience. 
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REPORT ON THE TEACHER EXCHANGE 



IN 



EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA 



Rita Fisher 
Tolleson Union High School 
9419 West Van Buren 
Tolleson, Arizona 



Our teacher exchange to El Centre, California to observe their migrant program was quite 
rv'did '"fo^ative. Although many facets of their program are sim a o our^ 

they did have various programs not offered in Arizona. 

fo"Th^'c;?"!?''"''J' '''■°'^^"J"t° seven regions with a director for each region in addition 

''''' ^hree otTicials at the Departmen of 

^tTJ^ or^^LT ' ^"^ "° Their classifica ion 

our^a^e hTve r. T t° ^^ey have three additional classes. They, like 

mi™ rr C fs One, Two and Three Migrants (intrastate, interstate, and former 
the?^ ve hrtr^n e rl"' ^^'^^^'y- addition to these three classes 

nrLr^fA more -Classes Four, Five, and Six - regarding the fishing activity. Instead 

m he chlr'IIoT th"'""' '"^ h '^'^•^^'"^d instructional aide's direct y 

nroLl r ^ ''1°'"''' ^''^^ '"'^y t^^"ty students. Their 

instmnHon f ^"'^ '"'^ ^'^^"'^^ ^^o acts as supervisor over the 

X^TZ^tf^ '"1^ coordinator for migrant materials. T 

and w,fh .nnrH f ''"^ ""'^ ^'^^ Supervision of the personnel 

icord n ^°°'^.^'"^ting materials. As above mentioned, they have community aides who 

Th denti t or 'et'dn ^ '^^^P the'studentr^o 

Tolleson W. h ^ A '"'^ r'"''"' ^"'"^ "^^^'^ P°sition is split into two at 

Tolleson We have a record-transfer clerk who maintains the records, and a family services 

Sasstne Two po'uf " d'r"' ^^^'^ concernTwith the 

the samel ouf^Se" " ^'^^'^^ ^^'^ P™-^"- 

a^g^ndTlTfof^^^^^^^^ ^"""^ °^ '""^^ °- - d'^tricts. Our 



April 19, 1976 



On Monday we arrived in imperial, outside ElCentro, at about 1:15 pm We were met bv 
The hT,' Six Director of the Migrant Program. From thle, we went 'to 

the Hoi'day Inn in ElCentro to check in. We also had a short introductory meetiiTg with 
Mr. Soils, who told us a little about how the program was run in California. The rest of the 
aay was spent relaxing since we had nothing planned for us that day 



April 20, 1976 



fh. S of 1°'""' T^^"' 'J- '"'^ ^^^y g^^'^io^s and hospitable guide for 

Ihl ltV. ''f T Washington Elementary School. We ^re told 

Td \rZl If f ^'"^ ^'^'^ C^-'^^^ood Program for kindergarten through 

Inuiff^ p vT Pres'^hoolers; but isn't now, because of facilities. We 

toured their English as a Second Language rooms and a sixth grade room They used a 
pull-out system in the ESL classes for tutoring the children for 45 minutes each day The 
ESL classes worked on oral language development first, then the written language All the 
aides were bilingual. Some of the materials used were the Scott-Foresman PrograrS' English 
hrdphLes^^eingi:^ ^^"-"^ ^^^^ ^ lot of ^cassettes tS 

In addition to the Early Childhood Program, Washington Elementary had programs such as 
the Mentally Gifted Minors Program and a bilingual-bicultural program. We weTe given a 
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letter in Spanish that is sent to the parents of these students to inform them about the 
programs and services available. This is similar to the letter we at Tolleson High School send 
to the parents of our students. They also had a Parent Advisory Committee such as ours; 
but they seemed to utilize parent volunteers in the classes as well. 

Next we went to Kennedy Elementary School, which is in the same district as Washington 
Elementary School. There, they had a small study room very similar to my room at 
Tolleson, except mine is bigger. The 
students are pulled out for special 
help in this room. We also visited a 
beautiful, very relaxed, and 
seemingly workable open classroom 
of fifth and sixth graders. 

From Kennedy, we went to Central 
Union High School. Here there was a 
migrant advisor provided whose job 
was to keep the students in school, 
which is comparable to our migrant 
seiTices coordinator. This school had 
aides working in the classroom with 
the students. We toured the reading 
lab there and also a math class that 
was broken down into three groups 
of pre-algebra. In order to be put in 
the reading lab, a student had to be 
recommended by his eighth grade 
teacher or de5.termined by a teacher 
to be having trouble after entering 
high school. 



April 21, 1976 

Wednesday we went to Calexico to tour their unified school district. Calexico is about ten 
or eleven miles from El Centro. At this district there is no pull-out system. The migrant 
instructional aides are utilized within the classroom. We toured Rockwood Elementary 
School first. Here they had a wonderful bilingual program administered strictly on a 
volunteer basis. It consisted of a child beginning instruction in his strongest language, then 
after a certain interval switching to the other language for instruction. These classes are 
conducted solely in the language being taught. The teachers must be good models in that 
language at all times. Therefore, if a class is in Spanish, the teacher must always speak in 
Spanish to present a good model for the students. The instructional aides help a student if 
he cannot understand an instruction. The program is now kindergarten through third grade, 
but next year will include fourth grade. This school utilized many different materials. A few 
of these were: Victoria Series from Spain, handbooks for Spanish culture, records, and a 
Spanish Bilingual Dictionary. The staff members were very informative and really believed 
strongly in their bilingual program. They also extended their services in advising which 
materials to use for a bilingual program. 

Next we went to the Calexico High School to observe the Estudiantina band and singing 
group. They were very good musicians and singers. We greatly appreciated their wonderful 
performance. 
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Continuing on our tour, we went to Heber Elementary School District, about 12 miles from 
bICentro. The school we visited used the Grace Ransom Reading Program, as I think all the 
schools did. The student population there was 95-97 percent Mexican American We 
observed an open classroom situation there also, but it was really very structured inside 
with separate classes and no team teaching. They also had a media center for the primary' 
grades that had a plethora of equipment and materials to be utilized by the students and 
teachers. I beUeve this was also a target school, which probably explains why it had so 
much new and wonderful equipment. 

Our final stop was at the Loma Linda Dental Mobile Clinic. This program provided any 
dental work done, for S50 per child. It utilized students from the dental school. 



April 22, 1976 

Thursday we visited the Brawley School District, about twenty miles from El Centro They 
do not use the pull-out system either, but the aides work inside the classes. This district had 
many of the same programs and equipment that the other districts had. 

On Friday, we were supposed to meet again with Mr. Solis for a short meeting to answer 
any questions we still might have had; but, unfortunately, he cancelled the meeting. 

In Conclusion 

We asked about in-service training of migrant personnel. We were informed that an in-service 
workshop was provided each month, coordinated by the resource teacher. Some aides were 
paid to take classes at a nearby college, and later receive monthly in-service workshops This 
sounds like a great idea, and something Arizona should do more of. We need more in-service 
workshops here. They also stressed that their aides be bilingual; which only obviously 
should be, smce they will be working with migrants who are predominantly 
Spanish-speaking. 

I want to thank the State Department of Education for allowing me to participate in this 
teacher exchange. I feel it was quite beneficial and rewarding. 
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ARIZONA MIGRANT TEACHERS EXCHANGE 



EL CENTRO, -CALIFORNIA 



1976 



Rebecca Limas 
Somerton School 

P. O. Bin E 
Somerton, Arizona 
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r'^Ufnrnil t^\l^'^^' ^?!:^''" ^^^''^"^ administrators were welcomed in EI Centro 
CaLforma for the annual Arizona Migrant Teachers Exchange by Region VI Director. Hector' 

He explained to us that the reason for the migrant program in EI Centro was to help all the 

bZT. , encompasses all areas south to Ca ex^o nor h 

made uo'o? ^0°^""""' ^° '^^^^ ^^^^ the popu^t on ^ 

ruT.n^ of 50-95 percent Mexican Americans. The main classes of migrant studens are 
mS.Z. ^"^^!^.^^ Class One, Two and Three migrants are agrTcu tural ^ie other 

^eSon VI T , ™^f"''' '^'^ Pive and Six. M^ant Proian^s n 

Region yi help the agricultural migrants. These programs help niainirto n ovide SicaT 
a^d^mstructional aid. After our session with Mr. Solis, we were excu^d and'eft Z our 

?ohe^lr~^' i^^f' Tu i"t'-°duced to Keith Thomas, the Region Coordinator He was 

i^al^rilf an^subtf La";;rrteS:r ''''''''' ^"^ 

(ECE)tS Ti'rfSntf °? ,'^^^"?,/''='ives funding from Early Childhood Education 
f.^fe!eme^n^^sl^^^^^^^ there are 

«:en^e'?L2^^^^^ Class One and Class Two 

?nVll\?-^ ^''^'''f'' ^° Washington Elementary School where Margaret took us 
to meet their principal It was explained how their Class One and Two chS are served 

At Wa.shington Schoai, they have kindergarten through sixth grade. They have two oral 
language labs in which they have two migrant aide! to work with the children These 
children are pulled out of the classroom for two hours every day. 

They aI.so have started a bilingual program for kindergarten and first grade They use the 
Steve Menno B.Lngual Pre and Post Test, which is to sfow where their fang^age dom'an^e 

In use are many supplemental programs. Under Title I, there is Early Childhood Education 
TUll) 'mZ '"'^ encompasses all areas. There are also the Se I Aides and 

mHii l^r. H^I'^"- ^ P^°Sram which helps the gifted children- it' called 

Mentally Gifted Minors. There is a health component which is used for vision and dental 

Jhe mh ^'f ^'l,w^s/^""edy Elementary School. It has an open classroom for 

ht fifth and sixth grades but does not have team teaching. Those grades have Mrs Ca^i lo 
as an aide all day except for two periods. The classrooms are set up in g^oupsTf 20 and 
small groups of eight. This is done in all subjects. In the seventh and dghth fades' tSe 
arrangement is self-contained. They are going to try team teaching next yeaf ^ ' 

s^^v in'ihool Z '"-^r'^H "'^ "^^^y have a counselor who helps students 

stay in school by a.ssistmg them in getting jobs. There are 296 migrant students and 230 of 
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them are Class One and Class Two. We observed an ESL class where there v 
and the students would come every day. 

That night we went to Mexicali and 
ate at the La Casa Grande, which 
serves Spanish food. It is owned by a 
private party. It is now a restaurant, 
but was once a home. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1976, we 
went to the Calexico Unified School 
District. We were met there by 
Mr. Barela, the school 
Superintendent. We also got to meet 
Ann Monge, the Resource Teacher 
for the district and Emily Palacio, 
Bilingual Coordinator. 

They have all the programs that 
El Centro has, inclusive of all 
services. They also have a bilingual 
program which is at Rockwood 
Elementary School, where we visited 
the classrooms. They have 3,300 students in five elementary schools, tv 
schools, and one high school. Most of their classrooms are self contained. 
seven community aides. 

In their bilingual program, the children are grouped according to their languj 
Their program includes kindergarten through grade three and is set up so tl 
only English on some days and only Spanish on others. If a child is having 
will help him. They try to stress that a child needs to speak a language to b 
it, and usually attempt to hire teachers who are bilingual. After our confereni 
see the Estudiantina, which is a singing group formed at Calexico High Sch( 
having a practice session. The Estudiantina has performed all over the Uni 
they gave us a very good performance. 

After the concert we went to Heber Elementary School. We were 
Mr. Ludlow, the Superintendent, and the two community aides, Susie Garci 
Tabarez. We also met Mr. Corona, the Resource Teacher. 

Mr. Corona told us that the district is composed of three sections: K-3, 4-5, 
children are 95-96 percent Mexican American. The student enrollment is 7 
22 aides, 37 teachers, and 2 administrators. The population is mostly low in 
The programs are SB-90, ECE (which is for K-4), and Migrant Program. Heh 
School has the only open classroom pilot program and is reimbursed for it. 
doing a lot of in-service training for his aides which he thinks will help his 
training takes place each month. 

There are 217 Class One and Class Two children. He also has nine migr 
community aides. The community aides are involved in the health progran 
attendance, transportation, and parent involvement. The instructional aidei 
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program. It is used for any type of denral worl th^t t J ^ ^^^^ '"^grant 

to a different school distri^t/S yla'r i^ ^apT/n's fo'bi'at El'Snfro'rltf- f ^^^^ 

n'?rthe?nrt^p.rc;^fe^e;^n"^^^^^ which is in the 

and Mrs. Duarte. who is the Resource TeacheT Superintendent, 

Mr. Weber told us that their enrollment t. <^<^n nr *u * 

Class One and Class Two. There are 44 teachers' ^IsTX'^'"'! '""'V ^""''"^ 
Sixty-eight percent of the population in Brawlev L m '"^ 22 migrant aides. 

Anglo. ^ Puiauon m lirawley is Mexican American and 32 percent is 

In their district, there are four elementary schook (V m • • 

caeegoHC a,d . T,„e and .„o schoolsT«l!;rd^;trSrd°?dSa?r "^'^ 

s™:cia'clS,rrtV't?,hte .^cM^ '^'•Solomon is ,he 

care of ,he aides and he e che s st al o hrT""','." Mrs. Duarte takes 

in-service training for both the aMeTanS^the coml^i^raijel 

d"S.'iL't%^SLTfifth=s"'ther?i :„r'-^j"^- " 

Thete is some parent involvemenUn tL BrawL dis?;?, f." ""^ "-isrant aide, 

the sixth grade and 25 below the sixth Jade "° ""S^ant children in 

Ke^i^ant^it r ^L^ar - 

tl^cVef::!^^^^^^^^^^^^ another migrant school. We visited an ESL class- 

effect on the studenfs. ^"'^ ' classroom, which would have a welcoming 

tot'/^'mi^Lra^^ low in^^^^ ^^P"*"-- is basically a clinic set up 

^^ori^z^::::.'XS:i^izi^^ -^-^-n though 

Tr^^^g^^e^^",?^^^^^^^ Ransom Reading Management program, 

help each child who came in and to helpThe tpThP r ^"PP'^'"^"^^^ It was used to 

If he needed help in a parSular sk% a L the't^^^^^^^^^^ Z\'' ^'''^ '''^ '^^^^ ^as. 
all the materials for a parti cuLr skill tJe I ^ ^°"'^,'^"°w where to begin. To get 
resource center, where they would S aU t would have to do was go to the 

basal readers. ^" materials ready for her. The teachers do use 
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Most of the teaching in Region VI is individualized in self-contained classrooms, or team 
teaching. These different methods seem to help the children. In team teaching, the parents 
seem to approve, and the children seem to be learning. 

The teacher aides are used for instruction. The migrant aides are used to help the migrant 
children only. They either come into the classroom, or the child is taken out of the 
classroom for the instruction. The regular aides are there to help the non-migrant children. 
The community aides are the ones who take care of the record transfer system and the 
community work for the schools and districts. They try to get the parents involved. 

The equipment that I saw (which I cannot remember having in schoolrooms) was: digitors, 
loop projectors. Singer Study Mates, and Language Masters. These are basically used for 
individualized instruction. These can either be used in the comers of a classroom or in the 
resource centers. 

I did not see television, or a television recording studio, in the classrooms. 

I found this observation to be very rewarding. I met many people who are trying to do the 
same thing I am doing. They were very helpful and knowledgeable in their areas. I am very 
well satisfied in the way California has Region VI set up. I am very thankful to Mr. Brink 
and the Arizona Department of Education for selecting me as a participant; with their 
patience, I learned a lot. 
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TEACHER EXCHANGE REPORT 



Kristine Jilbert 
Dysart School District 
Route 1. Box 703 
Peoria, Arizona 
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My very sincere thanks to Dr. J.O. ''Rocky" Maynes, Director of Migrant Chiia Education 
for the State of Arizona, and all those who made it possible for educators from Arizona to 
observe the outstanding features of the Migrant Cliild Education Program in California's 
Region VI. I feel certain that it is through such opportunities to observe, exchange and 
compare ideas that our endeavors to provide the migrant children of Arizona with the best 
possible educational opportunities will be enriched. 

Each participant in the teacher exchange was afforded ample opportunity to visit 
classrooms, observe special programs, examine materials, and interview teachers and school 
personnel. Our California hosts, especially Mrs, Peggy Duncan, Resource Teacher for the 
El Centro District Migrant Program; Mrs, Anna Monge, Resource Teacher for the Calexico 
Unified School District; and Mr. Keith Thomas, Instructional Services Coordinator for 
Region VI, were most gracious in their efforts to explain their programs and answer our 
questions. 

Mr. Hector Solis, Director of the Region VI Office of Migrant Education, met us upon our 
arrival at the El Centro, California airport. He then accompanied us to the Holiday Inn 
where he conducted a general orientation session. The overview of the migrant program as it 
IS structured in the State of California provided us with the details necessary for a 
comparison between the programs as they are implemented in California and Arizona The 
basic goals of the programs in the two states are nearly identical: the services provided 
students under the migrant program are supplementary, over and above services provided by 
other programs; there are instructional and health components with additional assistance in 
the areas of free lunch and breakfast programs. As defined in the State of California the 
mstructional component provides services in the areas of oral language development math 
reading, science, English as a Second Language, and Bilingual/Bicultural Education, Migrant 
students in Region VI who have been identified as mobile (interstate or intrastate) are 
provided with optometric, dental, and medical services. 

An especially interesting difference 
between the Migrant Program in 
CaHfornia's Region VI and the 
Arizona Migrant Program was the 
Supportive Services Aide, The 
responsibilities of this person 
included identification and 
enrollment of migrant students, 
recordk'jeping for the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System,.: 
involvement of the community in the 
s chool program and providing 
transportation for students to 
services provided away from the 
school complex. These 
responsibilities are shared in Arizona 
by Migrant Student Record Transfer 
Clerks, who devote full time to 
maintaining and updating the MSRTS 
forms and student identification and 
enrollment; and Home-School 
Liaison Officers who work in the 
areas of community involvement and 
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provide transportation to otT-campus services for migrant students. 1 feel thai because of the 
work of Arizona's MSRTS Clerks, more emphasis is placed upon the importance of the 
MSRTS form in Arizona and more detailed information, both academic and medical, is 
pro^ided for each student enrolled in the program. 

Other important differences 1 observed were: a much larger number of administrative 
personnel in California than in Arizona; evidence that more funds are available in California, 
in that beautiful new buildings and a wide variety of new educational materials were 
observed; California's resource teachers (10 in Region VI) apparently have the 
responsibilities of Arizona's Migrant Program Coordinators; and in the region we visited, no 
summer programs were available for migrant students. 

During our visit to Region VI we visited elementary, junior high schools, and high schools 
in El Centro, Calexico, Heber, and Brawley. A program common to all of the schools visited 
was intensive English as a Second Language (provided as a special class with the students 
identified as nonfunctional in English going outside the regular classroom for instruction). 
The need for special instruction in the English language was particularly acute because 
academic instruction in all classrooms was in English with special assistance to monolingual 
Spanish speaking children provided by bilingual instructional aides. An exception to this 
pattern was observed in the Rockwood Elementary School in Calexico, where a 
kindergarten through third grade bilingual program provided students with academic 
instruction in English and Spanish and intensive oral language development in the second 
language (either English or Spanish). Statistics provided us by Mr. Solis reveal that 
95 percent of the migrant students in Region VI are Spanish speaking, and 35-50 percent are 
monolingual Spanish speakers. 

For me, the most impressive aspects of the programs we were privileged to observe 
were: the strong emphasis on parental involvement in El Centro, with parent advisory 
committee members actively working at the school helping with special migrant, programs, a 
strong effort on the part of the migrant resource teacher to communicate with parents via 
letters in English and Spanish, and planning for a ''pot luck" dinner for PAC members with 
very special ernertainment provided. A strong emphasis in all the schools was observed on 
training and professional status for instructional aides. The bilingual/bicultural program at 
Rockwood Elementary School in Calexico where through a team-teaching approach, a 
strong effort to avoid translation and consistent models for instruction in English and 
Spanish Ww^re combined to form an outstanding educational opportunity for migrant 
students. Incorporation in all programs of bicultural activities was designed to enhance 
cultural awareness and appreciation. Especially impressive was the Calexico High School 
Estudiantina, which provided us with a delightful musical interlude. 

This experience provided me with the unique opportunity to be a mouse in the corner and 
gain insight into my own work by observing how other educators have met and dealt with 
problems concerning the educational needs of migrant students. 1 am deeply grateful to all 
those teachers who shared their successes and failures with me, not only those from 
California, but also my traveling companions from Arizona who were equally as willing to 
share experiences as were our California hosts. 
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ON VISITATIONS TO CALIFORNIA 



REGION VI 



Joyce K. Seriate 
Mohawk Valtey School 
P.O. Box 67 
Roll, Arizona 
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riR Arizona group was ,„ot as tlicy urrivcd by Mr. Don Hrink ami were welcomed l,v 
Mr. Hector Sol.s Regional Director. Mr. KeitI, Tlionias was our very ahle guide IbrX nevt 

tlc.e .sUu^ol systems we observed cla.ssroom.s, re.source centers, libraries, and denial lic'.l 

1 c/"i- ^''-''^'' r^' '•Y"""^^''' '"^''^ -I i prog? 

n "'° ''.^ principals, superimendent.s, librarian.s, and child en Idc 

new as program and ideas were di.scu.s.sed every time the program participants were tiiieth^' 

Ilrh *ifrri'"'^"'i^ ^"'"i'''- ^^'^^y '"'"^acher, had ready for 

ouch participant a resume of each .school .system in her district. The resume gave the name 
Of principals, community aides, tutorial aides; room assignments; dutie and t „ ' T' "re 
^i it rh? .;'r 'y''''''- ^^""^ ^'"'^ "rived at a .school we were alTle to 

tm;;loym^n^^vf .?w 'ImMI" ^"'^ '-^'^"'l^ °'- aide 

a^ c^;go;^^i^' c!i- or-d Sa^tr'c^L^jf t i^^:Sn:!:'s- 

^d^rSrChiSloTr^^^^^^^^^ ^-^in/i-^ l^a 

Hh«no i'"""!"'^ -T"" '^'''"'^ "^'^^ Management Systems" for 

dagnosis and supplementary material assignment. This system is managed by t[ie reso" ce 
aide through requests by the teachers for materials which are utilized in in^te est centers 

Srrelplng^of^sfS^ -^--^'o". -d 

The tutorial aides were quite exceptional in attitude and training and were verv 
Unrated ttfhv"* '" "'^"^^^--^^ °' ^'^^ respective schools. The aides in Region VI 
Tnd wTrkln n?nviH;H''i:'''rr''';'"' ^"^^'^^^'^ ^^'"'^'^ ^re funded, 

helnfr iS tPH Tn M I f^'^ading Association. The aides were very 

helpful interested in the Arizona program, and generally pleasant They were eaeer to 
demonstrate, discuss, guide, and explain the working of the migrant and supplemen a v 
programs in their schools. The Resource Teacher for each District ifresponsib e for h.tS 
community, or health aid. Aides have either a G.E.D. cerSe orThaTsch^^^^^ 
axe biJmgual; and must pass a R.A.C.T. test for basic math, reading, afd corlmcatrn' 
^utsur^hi'ldrt" ' '"'"^^"^ '"^^-'^^ ^° determine'the pro^p'S^aides' 

Jmir.'?!To/ r^'."" f'"' ^^"^ Rockwood School which was 

refer t'o as a oUoV oToS' " t1' ^ '''''' " -•^^^ ^" Ar^^^^^^^^^ 

reter to as a pilot program. The results are not conclusive, at this time; but the oroEram 

seems to have merit, and the materials used were of great interes as a source if 
supplementary materials. We have received a list of bilingual resources" ddre es at ?his ime 
and will be writing for the catalogues. 

SIp'!;,"^"'?"^ and materiaLs in all the schools seen were of the latest design and type 
There was also no .shortage of material in evidence. The newest designs in open classroom 
fZ.T ';^"'^T f'^""="tary School and Kennedy Elementar? S hoof Tl eTbS 
Elementary School had .some of the latest equipment and buildings as they are a school 
which has doubled in enrollment in the last three years. Ninety^;even percent of t^^Js 
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enrollment is Mexican American. 
Here again, the funding for expanded 
services was mostly Title I and Early 
Childhood. 

Among the most interesting aspects 
of observing for the classroom 
teachers in our group were the 
different and creative ideas displayed 
in the individual classrooms. I was 
particularly interested in the 
Learning Centers which are widely 
used in a most effective manner at 
the Miguel Hidalgo School. Here 
aides, tutorial and volunteer, work 
with the Class Two migrant students 
in a pull-out E.S.L. program, and use 
the Grace Ransom systems within 
the classroom. 



The entire program of visitation and 
observation was exciting. The 
participants in this program were able to observe teachers being creative; using aides, 
bilingual materials, and equipment; and in general coping with a very erratic enrollment and 
a heavy migrant population. 




The opportunity to exchange ideas, and meet other teachers from our own state in an 
atmosphere of interest and concern for children, has been a wonderful experience. I have 
received many valuable suggestions for new materials, ways to use old materials, and some 
creative ideas in general which I will incorporate next year. This program has given me a 
new incentive when tackling the problems which occur within our own migrant program. 
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Central Union High School hn r -u 
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performance of the Estudiantina 
arranged for us. The n,r.S"^o"up 

sang SOniTQ in K^*K o . . 
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songs 
English. 



"1 both Spanish and 



At Hcber Elementary School District 
Parent-Teacher Conferences were 
7x1 ; '''''''''' '^°wever 

sJs^r/n ^'^'^ Open-Concept 
Ed ^^.^-n ' If ^'"""'y Childhood 
Education. Mr. Corona, Resource 
Teacher, guided us through vanoSs 
c assroorns. It was refreshing to Tea 

Sol!"p "'8'^ School, both 

Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
classes arc co-ed. 
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popula ed. The District employs 25 
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After a short flight from Phoenix, we were met by Mr. Hector Solis, the Region Vf 
Director. He gave us a brief overview of the Region VI program. 

Region VI inckidcs both Imperial County and San Diego County. The Imperial County 
program is well underway while the San Diego program is still in the process of migrant 
identification. 

The programs service both agricultural and fishing migrants. Resource teachers, community 
aides, instructional aides, and medical services are provided. A majority of the personnel is 
bilingual in an effort to further help the migrants, who are 95 percent Spanish speaking. 



With this background in mind, we started our tour the next morning with Keith Thomas, 
the Instructional Services Coordinator of Region VI. Our first stop was Washington 
Elementary School, where we met Mrs. Peggy Duncan. She is the resource teacher of the 
El Centro District and was in charge of our visit there. Washington includes Title I, Early 
Childhood Education, and Migrant in their supplementary program. They have both pull-out 
and in-class programs. 

First we saw a sixth grade classroom where a floating aide was working with students in 
math. After Mr. Gota, the teacher, showed us his activity center, we moved to the Primary 
Oral Language Lab. 

In the lab, the teacher and aide were working in small groups. These groups stay from 
45 minutes to one hour. The upper grade lab is similar to this one. 

We visited the Grace Ransom center next. This is the reading system used in most of the 
schools we visited. It places each student on his instructional level and then provides 
packets of materials which correspond to the skills on each level. Everyone agreed that this 
system is beneficial and easily handled. 

The second stop was at Kennedy Elementary School. We visited open classrooms and a 
Migrant Study Room. One migrant aide is assigned to two classes in the open classrooms. 
They work with the migrant students in classroom areas where they need help. 

In the Study Room, the aide works with students in math and reading skills. Games, 
materials, and texts are available in the study room. 

Our last visit on Tuesday was to Central Union High School where most of our time was 
spent in the reading lab. Four aides are utilized in the lab. Students receive help in word 
attack skills, library skills, vocabulary, and comprehension. A great variety of material and 
audiovisual equipment was available. 

On W.? csday we started with a visit to Rockwood Elementary School, where we were met 
by ADi Monge, the resource teacher. She told us about their bilingual classes. Tlierc h an 
aide each of the bilingual classes. The Spanish dominant students begin in tiimrAsh 
concepts and English dominant children begin in English concepts. After soiivj basic 
concepts have been learned, they begin a transfer of language. 

There are seven community aides at Rockwood. They try to keep in continual conta^ct with 
the migrant parents. Parent Advisory Committee meetings are held monthly to help 
promote parent involvement. 
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Our next stop was at Calexico High School where we were fortunate enough to see 
La Estudiantina. These students were wonderful musicians. They sang their program and we 
spent a very enjoyable hour with them. 

After lunch we drove to Heber. Mr. Fred Corona, their resource teacher, showed us around. 
There are two migrant community aides and nine instructional aides. Most of the classrooms 
are open and some team teaching is utilized. 

There are two large media centers in this school. Great amounts of material and audiovisual 
equipment are readily available to the teachers. The director of the media center will 
conduct lessons and activities with students if the teachers feel they need extra help. 

At the Loma Linda Mobile Dental Clinic we observed the facilities which are provided for 
the students. The community aides transport students to the clinic where their problems are 
diagnosed and corrected. There is a limit to the amount of work that can be performed, so 
no bridge or replacement work is done. 

Alice Duarte, the Brawley District Resource Teacher, met us Thursday morning at the 
District office. The Superintendent, Mr. Weber, spoke to us about their program. 

At the Miguel Hidalgo School there was an instructional aide in each classroom, and a 
floater aide who is in the classroom part of the time. The floater's time in each class is 
determined by the number of migrants in the class. The aides were involved in classwork 
help and- were assisted by the Director of the Media Center. Learning centers are used 
extensively and appeared to be well organized. 

The last school we visited was Oakley Elementary School. The aides are assigned to each 
classroom. They were all preparing for open house. 

The English as a Second Language classroom was very attractive. Most of the decoration 
was Mexican American in origin making it easily related lo by the students involved. 

Our final stop was the Clinica de 
Salubridad de Campesinos. This is a 
dental clinic which serves migrant 
students. The charge for the work is 
S50 per child. These charges are paid 
for by the Migrant Program. 

On Friday, after our tour, we were 
to meet again with Mr. Solis to 
discuss our visits. Unfortunately, we 
learned on Thursday that his 
schedule would not permit him time 
to see us. We had our own 
discussions to clear up any questions 
we had. 

Our school's migrant equipment and 
material is increasing but does not 
compare to California's. They have 
been in the program long enough to 
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m.i. ^ f°7'^' H"" majority of the migrant students receive help from a lloating aide, or in a 

S v TJ V'" '^'^^^^ noating aide is 

really the most convenient way to use the migrant aide. 

iJoU'!'^ ^^'a u\ S'?^? observation a pleasant and informative experience. Everyone was 
gracious and helpful. It made me feel much more at ease in our program. I appreciate The 
opportunity to participate in the exchange program appreciate ine 
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